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EDITORIAL 


The people of Orissa experienced a grim summer this year. Mid-May was the cruelest, with the 


mercury soaring past 45 degree celsius at several parts of the State. A blistering heat wave 


continued to grip places such as Titlagarh, Sambalpur, Bargarh, Sundargarh, Jharsuguda, Rourkela, 


Bhawanipatna and Balangir; oppressive hot conditions also prevailed in the coastal regions. The 


hot summer this year reminded people of the heat wave that struck Orissa in 1998. However, 


Government of Orissa took all possible steps to combat situations arising out of excessive heat. 
Docwors and persons engaged in health services had been alerted and medicines including ORS 
packets had been supplied to hospitals and health centres. A control room functioned in the 
Health and Family Welfare Department to take stock of the situation. Fortunately, the grim heat 
wave conditions soon relented, with early showers breaking the hot spell in the third week of 
May. Load shedding added to people's summer woes. But due to the efforts of Hon'ble Chief 


Minister Shri Naveen Patnaik, the issue of power regulation could be tackled. Hope, there will be 


anormal monsoon this year and people of the State will have better days. 


‘emi 
pee lik 


Utkal Divas - 2002 


STATE-LEVEL FUNCTION IN BHUBANESWAR 


Utkal Divas was celebrated all over the State on the Ist of April 2002. The State-level function 
was organised on the Exhibition Grounds at Unit Ill, Shukeneswer in the evening. Hon'ble 
Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik was the Chief Guest of the function. Hon'ble Minister for 
Revenue, Law, Fisheries and Animal Resources Development, Shri Biswabhusan Harichandan 


: : bri 
presided over the meeting. Dr Prasanna Kumar Patsani, M.P. was the Chief Speaker and S 
Debi Prasad Bagchi, Chief Secretary was the Guest of Honour. 


, ; “1: aotivered 
Hon'ble Minister for Information & Public Relations, Shri Duryodhan Majhi delivere 
the welcome address. The Commissioner- 


e 
cum-Secretary, Shri R. Balakrishnan read out th 
messages of Hon’ 


‘ble President, Hon'ble Vice-President and Hon'ble Prime Minister to th® 
people of Orissa on the occasion of Orissa Day. The April issue of Orissa Review and Utkal 
Prasanga were released by Shri Patnaik. The Chief Guest also gave away Redcross prizes"? 
disabled persons for their notable achievements. Director of Information & Public Relatio™ 


. ‘ e 
Shri RB. Nayak Proposed a vote of thanks, The meeting was followed by acultural programm 


organised by the Department of Culture. 


CELEBRATIONS IN NEW DELHI 
Utkal Divas was celebrated on April 1, 2002 at 
Speaker of Orissa L 


i Hon'ble 
Mavalankar Auditorium, New Delhi. 
egislative Assembly S 
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The birth anniversary of Jayadev, the eminent 
Sanskrit poet, musician and dance-composer, is 
celebrated on Akshay Trutiya, the third day of 
the bright fortnight in the month of Baisakh. On 
this occasion, a sankirtana troupe travels from 
the Ananta Vasudeva temple in Bhubaneswar to 
Puri. The troupe follows the same route, which 
Sri Chaitanya and the Panchasakha had taken in 
the 16th century. It passes through Balakati, 
Balipatna, Kenduli, Kantapada, Adaspur, Niali- 
Madhab, Kakatpur, and Konark before coming 
to the Dasavatar math in Puri. The Information & 
Public Relations Department plays an important 
role in the celebrations organised jointly by 
Jayadev Sanskrutika Parishad and the State 
Government. 


Hindus consider Akshay Trutiya 
especially auspicious, because on this day the 


construction of the chariots of the three deities, 
Lord Jagannath, Lord Balabhadra and Goddess 
Subhadra, begins. The famous Chandan Yatra of 
Lord Jagannath also commences on Akshay 
Trutiya. Moreover, the day bears special 
significance for the farmers as the agricultural 
operations for the Kharif season ceremonially 
begin on this day. 


Jayadev was born in a village called 
Kenduli under Balipatna Police Station in Puri 
district in the later part of the twelfth century A.D. 
He is known chiefly for his immortal work, 
Gitagovinda, which displays a sophisticated 
blending of “alliterative diction, ravishing music, 
romantic milieu and voluptuous imagery." It is 
believed that the first performance of Gitagovinda 
took place at Puri, most probably in 1142 A.D., 
on the occasion of the dedication of the new 
temple to the lords and the coronation of 
Kamarnava as the crown prince by Emperor 
Chodagangadev. Gitagovinda has become the 
main prop of Odissi dance. It also has an 
enormous influence on the patta paintings of 
Raghurajpur. As a beautiful, ornate kavya, 
Gitagovinda received appreciation at home and 
abroad. Its sonorous diction and rhythmic musical 
excellence have created a unique place for it in 
world literature. Gitagovinda consists of twelve 
cantos or sargas including twentyfour songs and 


seventytwo s/okas. It is designed to be sung in 
definite ragas and talas. It has been rightly 
observed that a narrative thread runs through the 
songs, lending it a dramatic structure. 


Critics have attempted to classify the 
literary genre of Gitagovinda. Lassen considers 
the poem asa lyrical drama and Jones calls ita 
pastoral drama, Levi regards it as an opera and 
Pischel places it in the category between song 
and drama. Schroder regards it as a refined yatra. 
Keith compares it with the festival-plays in 
Bengal, resembling the rasa of Mathura, where 
the episode of Krsna-lila is performed 
accompanied by song and music, 


Because of the division of the poem into 
Sargas, Keith final] 


the generic type of, 
observes, "As acre: 
of its own and i 
classifications." 
to the reality, 
piece of work 
the traditio 
khandakav yas, suchas M 
not conform to the mukta 
Riusamhara or even the 
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the greatness of Lord Krsna, who is in the role 
ofa cowherd, is celebrated. 


The following introductory verse by 
Jayadev explains the poet's intentions : 


vagdevata-caritacitrita-cittasadama 
padmavati-carana-carana-cakravarti 

srivasudeva-ratikeli-kathasametam 
etam karoti jayadevakavi-prabandham. - 


The verse expresses that Jayadev, who 
is obsessed with rythms of the Goddess of 
Speech (i.e. Saraswati), who sings at the lots 
feet of Padma (or Laksmi), composes this lyrical 
poem narrating the tales of the passionate love 
between Vasudeva and Sri. 


From the beginning, the poet is clear about 
what he is going to narrate and the style he is 
going to employ. The love-play of Radha a 
Krsna is described in the’12 cantos of the 
Gitagovinda through phases of. origin and grow ie 
of love, obstacles on their path and consummatto | 
oflove. All this described in about 72 tradition 
Classical Sanskrit verses cast in metres bt 
Vasantatilaka, Sragdhara, Sardulavikridita, Hae 
etc. The 24 songs are designed to be suné A 
Karnata, Gujjari, Gondakiri, Desakhy® 
Desavaradi, Vasanta, Bhariravi, Malav” 

akeri, Malavagauda, etc. 


(Contd) 
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Raghunath Panda has madea scholarly 
attempt to discuss the literary form of 
Gitagovinda. He considers that the poet has 
succeeded in composing a Prabandha Kavya. 
According to Poetics, Sanskrit kavyas are of two 
varieties, namely Prabandha and Muktaka. In 
a Prabandha kavya, a coherent plot having a 
story element forms the core of description. 
Desire, love, separation and finally the union of 
Radha and Krsna give Gitagovinda the shape 
of a Prabandha kavya. From the point of 
Musicology, a Prabandha type of song is 
identified as ganavisesah prabandhah. 
According to Laksmanasuri, the author of the 
Srutiranjani, the song contains four dhatus such 
as (i) Udgraha, (ii) Melapaka, (iii) Dhruva and 
(iv) Abhoga. Antara was added to the list making 
the dhatus five. Besides, these dhatus, six angas 
or limbs are also conceived to form the part of 
the prabandha type of song. They are - Svara, 
Biruda, Pada, Tana, Pata and Tala. Though 
these integral parts convey different meanings, yet 
they give a sort of unity to the variety of 
Prabandha-songs. All the songs of Gitagovinda 
contain all the five dhatus and six angas. Thus 


the Prabandha character of Gitagovinda is 
established. Jayadev, the master of Poetics and 
Musicology, could combine poetry and music in 
his immortal work. Geeta, badya and nrutya 
constitute the soul of Gitagovinda, which is the 
fountainhead of Odissi music and dance. 
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‘Gopinath Mohanty Memorial Lecture; 2002 


The Indian Narrative: Past and Present 


Mohanty Tru 
meet that rare combination of human; 


Man seated on the 
steps in front of his house and talking to us about 


what is perhaps the main concern of his life 

namely the urgent need for meting out justice i 
the under-privileged and the downtrodden 

especially in the rural and tribalareas, Hardly any 
writer or scholar in India has Surpassed him in his 
profound understanding of the life of the tribals 
their deprivations, their sufferings, their innate 
greatness and their potential, It was, I believe, his 
instinct to go to the basics that prompted him to 
explore the unexplored life and lifestyle of the 
major tribes in Orissa, It 8tew into a passion With 
him and persuaded him to Sing about the unsun, 

miseries and glories of the people Marginalized 
and oppressed by the rules drawn up by the urban 
upper class. As I listened to his comments on the 
Kondhs: and the other tribes of places like 
Koraput. I realized the enormous burden on all 


Ayyappa Paniker 


ofus to undo the imbalance in our social set-up: i 
think this was what impelled him to take to creallv’ 
writing-creative in true sense of the word, ng 
using the powers of the imagination to amelioret 
the sufferings and to bring about spiritu@ 
regeneration. His major novels are a testimony '© 
this sense of dedication. He used all the intellect 
resources at his disposal to achieve this en4: 
Gentle in manners and soft in speech, he was sir 
in opinion and sensitive in language. This make 
hima true inheritor of the narrative tradition i 
India. His approach to life and literature 
profoundly Indian and hence universal, and pe 
across all artificial barriers of segregating man fro" 
man. Itwill be rewarding therefore to take a 
at the narrative tradition in Indian languages" 
light of Mohanty's own splendid achievemen® 
His style of telling stories illuminates and illust™™" 


. j es 
_ the ethics as well as the aesthetics of the dev!“ 


Of fictionalization native and natural to India. 
0 
No one can tel] exactly when the a 


Story telling took root in the cultural practice i 
our country, Long, long before the Wester we 
Of today was awakened by the wonders oft 
art of story telling, India gave birth t0 
close ited living tradition of the narrative 


1 OSE jUXtapositio (0) inti lance an 
mn te i 
‘ painting, d 


Its in the forest gathered aroun F 
the forest hermi i dine 
Tmita es t never-© 
lies f Bes to listen to the 


»Men and demons, Suta, thena™ 


wove his own fascinating fabrics, which charmed 
the dedicated audience. Then came the written 
stories in place of oral narratives, accompanied 
by gestural narration as in the performances of 
the plays. Even when The Tale of Genji, by Lady 
Murasaki, the prototype of the so-called novel, 
which is often claimed to be the invention and gift 
of Europe to the rest of the world, appeared in 
Japan, Europe was still in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages. Tales in verse, in verse and prose 
mixed, and in pure prose had appeared in India 
much earlier, like the epics, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, other narratives and collections 
and linked tales like Kathasaritsagara, 
Dasakumaracaritam, Pancatantra, the Jataka 
Tales, Vetalapancavimshati, and the Dravidian 
epics Cilappatikaram and Manimekalai. The 
narratives in Prakrit, Pali, Paishaci and 
Apabhramsha, apart from innumerable folk epics 
in various dialects and the still uncollected tribal 
tales in different parts of India, constitute an 
immense mass of fiction, in no way inferior to 
similar narratives in other countries. It is to this 
glorious tradition of story telling that Gopinath 
Mohanty belonged. There were a few other 
stalwarts like him in the different languages of India 
in the second half of the 20th century, who are on 
a par with the masters in any other part of the 
world. Among them are Tarashankar 
Bandyopadhyaya from Bengal, Shivaram Karanth 
from Kamataka, and Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai 
from Kerala. Their masterpieces are closer in 
Spitit to the works of Russian novelists like 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy rather than the British 
Dickens or Thackeray. Their works are cast in 
the epic mould, and share some of the features of 
our classical epics, national in spirit, drawing 
inspiration from the cultural roots of the people, 
Conveying a deeper philosophical vision than the 
Tun-of-the-mill European pulp fiction, non-linear 
I structure, etc. Some of these features may also 
© found in the fictional master-works in other 
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Asian languages: what Virginia Woolf found in the 
Russian masters and what is lacking in most British 
novelists as a rule. To spell out some of these 
distinctive features is also to highlight the 
characteristic merits of Gopinath Mohanty's 
creative work. Most of our critics, even in Indian 
languages, with their eyes glued to criticism in the 
West, speak belittlingly of our authors and their 
works in Indian languages. Indian English novelists 
are yet to produce a work comparable in form, 
structure spirit or magnitude to Arogyaniketan, 
Mookajji's Visions, or Paraja or Kayar. The 
yardstick of the European novel is not applicable 
to the Indian fictional writings. In the early 20th 
century, as also perhaps at the end of the 19th 
century, the imperial glamour of Western Europe 
blinded the sight of many an Indian writer and 
scholar: the effort of the well-meaning critics at 
that time was to trace the origins of the Indian 
novel to the European model. Europe was 
considered the most developed part of the world, 
and the example of the British was held up for 
admiration and emulation. Many Indian writers 
themselves felt proud of being thought of as Indian 
editions of the European masters. That this was 
the natural result of persistent brain-washing, 
practised through media hype and through 
education in the English medium. Indians were 
expected to belittle themselves and believe that 
they were in every way inferior to the colonial 
masters. This sense of inferiority was carefully 
inculcated, and cultural history was re-written to 
conform to this colonial model. Indians could 
never hope to be equal to the British. Indian 
scholars busied themselves with the study of 
possible influences of British novelists on Indian 
novelists. They had earlier jettisoned the entire 


_ non-Sanskrit tradition from the mainstream; and 


now they themselves accepted that this mainstream 
was inferior to the British mainstream. Today, I 
think, there is a slight change in the perspective 
on the Indian novel. At least some Western and 
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Indian scholars and a few Indian writers too are 
stressing what influence the West has received 
from Indian models. In theatre, of course, the 
direction of the wind has clearly changed. Indian 
influence on Western theatre is far greater than 
Wester influence on Indian theatre. The example 
of our classical theatre and folk theatre is avidly 
studied, adapted and imitated by theatre people 
in Europe. In the narrative too, Indian scholars 
are now engaged in identifying native elements 
that have survived the colonial onslaught. The 
history of the Indian narrative has to be based on 
what India has produced, and not on the model 
of British literary history. The turn of the 21st 
century is likely to throw up evidence for what is 
Indian in the Indian novel, Scholars are mapping 
afresh the pattern of development in literary 
criticism, and this independent thinking in respect 
of criticism has enabled them to look at Indian 
literary tradition, not as an appendage to or an 
extension of, the European one. There are, of 
course, some universal features, but there are 
country-specific, culture-s 

specific, and period-specific 

ignore these features to 

dishonest to pretend that 

identities in cultural traditi 


Specific 
Written by 
gree/kind of 


indigenization, Raj 
of them to resi 
Kanthapura he t 
drawing upon loc. 


English to verbalize the complex aspects of Indian 
life in a language, which the characters themselves 


may not know or speak. There is thus analienation _ 


between the experience and its verbal 
documentation. The Australian and Canadian 
writers too have faced this difficulty, although 
some of them may be ethnically the same as those 
with English as their mother tongue. Judith Wright 
has drawn attention to the problem of imported 
language and the ‘alien’ native landscape: The 
interiorization of the alien and the native is the 
concern of the Canadian writer as well. Robert 
Kroetsch says: "the Canadian writer's particular 
predicament is that he works with a language 
within a literature, that appears to be his own - 
But. . .there is in the Canadian word a concealed 
other experience, sometimes British, sone 
American." If this problem persists in Canada am 
Australia with a near-native fluency bs 
authenticity in the use of English, it should be# 
the more acute inan Indian English writer, althou 
he might at times brandish his pen wit 
unselfconscious bravado, Actually, over the pat 
we have seen that elements of the oral narratly 
tradition have deliberately or surreptitiousY 
entered into the structure of the Indian novel 4 
English too. There is more of the Indian narratlY 
tradition in Bankimchandra Chatterji, Tagor 
C.V. Raman Pillai and Fakirmohan Senapati ; 
of the influence of Western writers. Itwas most 4 
an illusion or wishful thinking on the part ufo ef 
OWN critics to see westem element looming |"? 
than the Indian element. Of course, one sees M 
only the past but also the present in these land 
authors. What is more interesting is that, des?" 
assertions to the contrary, Indian English autho 
too betray the influence of the native oral fea 

in their fictional works, R.K. Naraya? 
rereading, impresses ug with the predomi’ 
Tamil element in Malgudi Days and on 
Writings. His humours also very muchinthes”” 
natural to South Indian, more specifically, a 


fiction. Mulk Raj Anand in his later novels may 
be seen as looking for a native narrative mode or 
mode]. Salman Rushdie himself has confessed his 
allegiance to the Indian oral mode. In an interview 
quoted in The Empire Writes Back, he mentions 
his meeting a story teller in Baroda. 


Listening to this man reminded me of the 
shape of the oral narrative. It's not linear. An oral 
narrative does not go from the beginning to the 
middle to the end of the story. It goes in great 
Swoops, it goes in spirals or in loops, it every so 
often reiterates something that happened earlier 
to remind you, and then takes you off again, 
sometimes summarises itself, it frequently 
digresses off into something that the story teller 
appears just to have thought of , then it comes 
back to the main thrust of the narrative. ....He 
adds that that was what Midnight's Children was. 
It should or could have been told by some critic, 
with leisure to speculate on his own, butitis good 
that Rushdie himself has gone on record, lest the 
critic should question its authenticity. In The 
Everest Hotel. Allan Sealy follows the pattern of 
the six seasons identified by Sanskrit poets like 
Kalidasa. And the coexistence of narrative prose 
and poetic prose is not taboo in his fiction. In the 
beginning and in between chapters in Sealy’s novel, 
we come across lines of charged poetry, which 
lends a special lilt and lift to the prose. Here is a 
bit, introducing the Himalayan winter. 


Push, January is an emerald dove in the 
silk-cotton tree. Tiny fruit on the mulberry, green, 
hairy. Red nibs on the bare willow. Snow on the 
whole range. One night the Latvian sailor leaves 
his window open and dreams of home. He is 
burying his mother under a tinsel jacaranda whose 
leaflets flurry into the open grave. The fusion of 
prose and poetry and of nature and human 
emotion area distinctive feature of the traditional 
oral narrative and this surfaces in contemporary 
Prose fiction too. 
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We may, against this background, try to 
identify and discuss some of the features that are 
specific to the narrative works of modern Indian 
novelists in Indian languages. What may be 
considered the special prerogative of the Indian 
language writers has percolated into the works 
of Indian English authors too. These are the very 
features that one may find in the great modern 
Indian classics mentioned earlier. These features 
may be itemized here for more detailed discussion: 
The mixing of reality and fantasy 
The combination of biography and history 
The merger of the individual and group identity 
The identification of body and spirit 
The fusion of passion and compassion 
The predominance of Space over Time 
The coexistence of dialects 
The closeness of man and environment 
A tural rather than an urban ambience 


Mystical, metaphysical, spiritual, visionary 


SPN DHARWN 


S 


Each of these can be identified or traced 
in the major works of authors like Tarashankar, 
Thakazhi, Karanth or Mohanty. Fiction criticism 
had to come full circle in order to be able to catch 
up with what these creations reveal to us. These 
novels partake of the nature of epics, grand 
narratives, indeed, of the same species as 
Brothers Karamazov or War and Peace, going 
beyond surface realism and evolving into a 


_ mystical or metaphysical vision; and strangely, 


perhaps not so strangely after all, there are close 
parallels between the devices employed in these 
magnificent fictional monuments. If one believes 
that the days of the grand narratives are gone, let 
him turn to what pleases him; let him find solace 
in what is dished out by meretricious theoreticians 
ofhis liking. We have no complaints. 


First of all, the mixing of reality with 
fantasy seems to be a common feature of the 
Indian narrative of the past and the present. There 
isrealism in minute details with overarching fantasy 


the narrator sometimes serves as a vantage point, 
either providing a frame story in which may be 
ensconced the main story. Often it is difficult to 
say which is the main story and which is the inset 
story. The story as it were is the story of the telling 
of the story. This may be found in Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Kathasaritsagara, 
Vetalapancavimshati and ever so many other 
narratives of the ancient past. The interpolation 
of fantasy seems to add a supernatural level to 


. human existence: the unheard and the unseen being 


as important as, or more important than, the heard 
and the seen. There is no attempt to imply that 
there is nothing more than the tangible reality; the 
spillover in the narrative being understood as the 


operation of forces beyond the limitations of sense 
perceptions. 


Secondly, the life-stories of the individuals 
appear to merge with the destinies of nations or 
groups; the individual does not Stand on an 
isolated pedestal, as perhaps some characters in 
Victorian novels do. To define the form or 
structure of the novel purely in terms of the Status 
of the individual in Society is to narrow the scope 


of characters in fiction and misunderstand the role 
of the individual in Society. In the narratives of the 
pastas well as in the ma: 


Sterpieces here identified, 
the individual is very much a part of the societal 
setup. The dichotomy between the individual and 
the society may ha 


sociology, but in an 
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controlling the mainsprings of action. The role of 


pulse of the patients is in a way feeling the pulse 
of, or gauging the health of, the entire village. 


Parallel to the close interaction ee 
society and the individual is the mutual bon 
between the body and the spirit. The materia 
world in which action takes place is a projectiO™. 
as it were, of the spiritual condition of ee 
spirituality is no an abstraction hanging in the ae 
but a natural and logical evolution of t , 
materialistic concerns of the society. The life 4 
the tribals has to be depicted in purely ec ‘ 
terms, if we are to empathize with them; butma 
and spirit are related notions, one not aly 
necessarily opposed to the other. The materia ie 
details provide the vibhava for the ever : 
the mental states, which are indicative es 
spiritual condition This is particularly true of A 
and tribal stories: the ritual is a happy blend 
the body and the spirit. One cannot cult 
spirit, totally ignoring the body. Thus in the In - 
narratives of the past and the present, thee 
holistic approach to the affairs of men and ae fe 
that 


If the relationship and mutual bor 
body and soul are accepted, then it ee n0 
in the narration of the story, in the depict! sit 
events and in the presentation of charact® 


«ved 
ane Sie pieve 
critical Situations, the narrator has to ack : 


Proper balance between passion and compre ch 
Too much of either will lead to distortion, ; 
will be disastrous to the art of narration fe 
characters in a work of fiction are not veto 
characters; they are only images, represent like 
hot flesh and blood entities, but more oF bol ntl 
the figures on the computer monitor, appr n {0 
there for the lime being. If they are mii no! 
real-life beings, the imaginative frame i Ke 
Work in the long run. Nevertheless nen tho! 
oth passion and compassion in both the 9s 
and the reader. The reader, when he rea sof 


: evel 
‘ounravel the mystery that is there in ¢V "088 
Creativity 


: yal SO 
>and he makes his own final $ 


and resolutions, striking a harmony between 
passion and compassion. Too much of either will 
spoil the aesthetic effect. 


The traditional Indian narrative, like its 
Asian counterpart, seems to lay greater emphasis 
on Space than on Time. The time may be long, 
long ago or just here and now, the import of what 
is narrated is little affected by the actual time of 
the events-neither clock time nor calendar time 
seems to have a big say in the significance of what 
is narrated? But space appears to be more 
specific: the location of events cannot be 
tampered with at will. In the Western novel, time 
is all-important, because the narrative moves 
along the linear scale. In Asian narratives, events 
take place ina circular order, and this cyclical 
pattern damages the course of linear time. The 
significance of an event is not dependent on what 
century it might have taken place in. There is thus 
something like a concept of cosmic time, since 
events can recur in the cyclical movement of time. 
The Jataka Tales often play with the cycle of 
rebirths, de-emphasising the time of occurrence 


of events. This may be seen in Japanese and- 


Chinese novels also. But, place, locale, appears 
to havea lot of significance. The Dravidian poetics 
of tinai, which isa pivotal concept in ancient Tamil 
fiction and poetry, emphasizes space and all the 
regional features of a particular locus associated 
with it. I should imagine that, landscape, as in the 
landscape of Kuttanad in Thakazhi Sivasankara 
Pillai's Kayar, plays a crucial role in the tribal novels 
of Gopinath Mohanty about the Kondhs or the 
Paraja. The connection between the land and 
eternity is suggested in passages like the following 
from Paraja (ch. 106): 

Long, long ago, the people belonging to 
acertain tribe built a hamlet in the jungle: the tribe 
bore the name "Kara" or "hare," for this animal 
represented their totem; and in their dialect a 
hamlet is called a"put." Thus "Karaput" was born. 
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Over the years this changed to Koraput; today it’ 
is the name of the largest district in Orissa as well 
as of the town. The Kara tribe has almost 
disappeared, but its name remains. What could 
be more satisfying to the liberated spirits of those 
distant ancestors ? Man is nota lone traveler who 
has come from nowhere, but a wave that has been 
rolling on and on from time immemorial. 
Sometimes even the names are forgotten, but the 
ancestral spirits live on, and no man can shake 
off his-ancestry. And attachment to the soil 
becomes a part of thelink with one's ancestors. 
Thus Sukru Jani would never find peace, living or 
dead, unless he recovered his land from the 
Sahukar. 


If place is given that much importance, 
then it follows that regional dialects also have a 
major say in the narrative. The mixing of dialects 
isnatural when illiterate people with different social 
backgrounds come together. Class dialects and 
regional speech forms give authenticity to the 
experiences recounted. A dialectal expression 
speaks volumes of the life of the people 


represented: their social standing, their living _ 


habits, even their outlook on life. In ancient Indian 
prose narratives, non-Sanskrit forms appear to | 
be predominant, especially Paishaci, / 
Apabhramsha, Prakrit, Pali, etc. The privileging : 
of any single standardized speech form cuts off 
the umbilical cord that connects individuals to the 
community at large, and to the way of life of the 
masses. A very effective device to root words in 
everyday experience is to use dialectal 
expressions. Over-refinement emasculates 
language and eventually leads to its death. 


The Indian narrative, both in the distant 
past and in our own time, tries to see man in close 
harmony with nature. Tribal or rural life is 
particularly sensitive to environment. In Shivram 
Karanth's Mookajji's Visions, the spirit of nature 
is operative in a very beneficial way; the old 


woman and the aswatha tree have a sort of 
symbiotic existence. Her visions are inspired in 
the proximity of the woods, and she can remember 
better and tell stories to the boy in the beneficent 
atmosphere of the trees. The impact of the 
environment is glanced at in Ramayana and 
Mahabharata too: the Aranyakanda of 
Ramayana and the Vanaparva of the great epics 
are substantial indications of man's indebtedness 
to primordial nature. The episodes of Shakuntala 
and Nala-Damayanti also have passages 
‘presenting man in the heart of nature and learning 
from thai experience. The forest as a school of 
maturation, the temporary distancing from city and 


civilization, becomes a part of the narrative 
structure too. 


Hence, perhaps, the dominance of the 


tural and the rustic in both ancient and modern 
“narratives in India, Apart from the fact India lives 
largely inits villages, the urban environmentis often 
thought ofas debilitating, drying up the sap of 
everyday community living. With the slow spread 
of industrialization and consequent slowness in 
urbanization, the village seems to retain its hold 
not only o1: the everyday life of the people but 
also on their imagination, This may be the main 


unfolding ofa plot, keepi 
slow process of trans 
Sudden dramatic turn 


People. Here 
8 Arogyaniketan, 
unexpected events 
turb the even tenour 
nto the flow of the 


depicting how even shocking, 
from time to time do not dis 
of existence, but merge i 
narrative. ' 


Suddenly in the last week ofB 


aishak} 
the news came. Though it was no : 


entirely 
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unexpected, it came as a shock. Kishore brought 
the news. Rana had sent work to him through the 
fishermen of Nabagram who had gone to cast 
their nets in the river, where Rana had se UR his 
temporary abode. "You must inform Kishore 
Babu," he had appealed to them. "I don't | 
much time. A couple of days, probably." He ha 
left the village, built a shack by the river, where 
he intended to spend his remaining days. The 
landing steps were leased tohim, he was oe 
entitled to collect the water tax.. The best patt® 
his life was spent here, swimming, diving, rowing 
drinking, enjoying the company of women, bev 
feasts. It was his favourite spot,where he hada fs 
sung devotional songs about Kali the goddess Hf 
his hoarse voice. Recently he had withdrawn fro 4 
life, worn the saffron robe of an ascetic and Me 
the austere life ofa sanyasi. He refused to! i 
any medicine except the offerings from the temP i 
Yet he was slowly drawn to want death, eve? his 
blessed prasad could do little to save him.But 21 
faith was unshaken. "It is all in my stars, bE 
the gods do?" What perhaps Western civiliza Ws 
has failed to achieve yet, solving the prover 
having to face death, the village ethics seen 
have met in its own way, Similar situate 
resignation and symbolic triumph over death Ns 
be found in Thakazhi's Kayar also. O0 a i 
Occasions Gopinath Mohanty"s pen aa 2 
itselfby Moving into lyricism. Tarun Roy i? His 
Bilaya reflects on every experience of bis: 
vision of death Constitutes an effort to over? at 
death through close understanding ° sable 


experience. The Verbalization itself is a Vo" 
victory, 


; «ead, Be 
Curious images ran through his a pis 
felt he was Confronted with his own wisd0 the 


Own experience. Those same fires °. yn 

‘remation groundburnt in the babji's ey 40? 

Roy thought. Is there anything he canno atk 

ose eyes can burn like cats! eyes in thf th? 
€n night falls and darkness rules, WP* 


sands on the beach begin their nocturnal descent 
into the sea's womb, when on dark nights the 
waves are ablaze with green phosphorescence, 
the witch's fire; when glowOworms have gathered 
on the cooling embers in the funeral pyre, with 
the same witch's fire burning in their tails, when 
the jackal has howled its ill-omened lament, its 
mouth too lit up with witch's fire; when the dark 
sky is flaming with winking green lights, one spark 
from which turns into a comet and plummets to 
the earth trailing a bank of fire; when ancient owls 
perch on the parapets of wrecked buildings 
narrating forgotten epics from some unknown past 
to each other; when the naked wind howls through 
the gaping mouths of derelict buildings buried in 
the sand, moaning tales of desolation; when 
indistinct shadows peek in the flickering light of 
the stars and the sea-gleams; that's when the 
carnivorous babaji sits within his dark cave inside 
the cenotaph, performing his dreadful rites over 
the skulls of deadmen ! Laya-Bilaya is full ofsuch 
evocative passages apparently describing scenes 
from nature, but through the device of 
interiorization indirectly bringing out the agony 
and the ecstasy in the human domain. A telling 
example is the verbally created vision of the sea 
in the same novel. Examples can be illustrated 
from almost all his narratives. This evocative 
description is part of Mohanty's strategy to reveal 
the soul of man. 


__ This ties up very well with the inclination, 
almost ubiquitous in Indian narrative, both and 
Present, barring of course concoctions of western 
Inspiration, to transcend the mundane through all 
the sufferings implicit in the day-to-day situation. 
The immanence of a mystical or metaphysical or 
Philosophical. Consciousness is felt in parts at least 
of several fictional writings. It may be the Sufi 
type or the sanyasi type or even the more 
aggressive manifestation as in Kapalakundala of 
the earlier period. Divine or semi-divine 
Intervention now is brought abou by mundane 
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devices, Religion may come in through the front 
door or the back door, but it does sneak in 
contemporary narratives as well. It enters into 
Thakazhi's Kayar, when it is least expected. 
Towards the end of the novel, the ex-Naxalite 
young Nambudiri wants to don the sacred thread 
and feels drawn to the temple. 


When Vasudevaru started praying with 
half-closed eyes, Krishnaru saw a special glow 
around his father's face. He realized there was 
sanctity in some men. There were Brahmins of 
sanctiry in the olden days. Such Brahmins had 
become extinct. Vasudevaru seemed to have 
such a glow on his face and he had a scheme and . 
style of living which was orthodox and stern. ... 
Krishnaru went some way, thinking about his 
father's claim to be able to die at will and came 
back and asked his father whether suicide was’ 
nota sin. Vasudevaru agreed that it was a terrible 
sin. His son realized that dying at will was a divine 
gift and not suicide. So he stood at the spot where 
his father wanted to be burnt to ashes and 
pondered over the problem. It should be admitted 
that some of these features may be found in non- 
Asian narrative as well, but these are quite 
distinctive as far as Indian narratives are 
concerned. We are passing through a.time when 
after a brief period of western colonization of our 
culture, we are recovering and retrieving whatever 
is best in our tradition. What is more interesting is 
perhaps the fact that modern classics also 
conform to most of these features. It is heartening 
to find that even Indian English authors, despite 
the difference in medium, are fast absorbing and 
imbibing the best in the native tradition. This 
tradition itself is thus getting modified to suit the 
needs of new times and new generations. The 
reading public already exposed to other traditions 
seek new modes of narration. There are also 
alternative traditions of narration which are 
brought into the mainstream and centralized. In 
this stupendous task of retrieving the past and 


updating it and putting it back on the rails, the 
contribution of Gopinath Mohanty is second to 
that of none. He lived and wrote at a time when 
this was the crying need of the time. His basic 
faith in India, in humanity, in the innate greatness 
of the tribal people he so well knew and so 
intensely loved, stood him in good stead in 
showing his compatriots the path towards self- 
realization. As we gather here to pay our annual 
homage to him, we recall the sterling worth ofa 
great soul, a great savant, a great story teller, and 
aremarkable benefactor of mankind. I shall close 
with a brief quotation from Laya Bilaya, which 
abundantly relates his work to that of his major 
contemporaries, and also illustrates most of the 
characteristic features of the Indian narrative, past 


and present, more or less in the manner we have 
discussed them here: 


Biman Babu sat thinking... This sea full 
of salt, this unending stretch of coarse sand, this 
moonlight what utility do they have for man? 
Which of his problems do they help to solve-food, 
clothing or shelter ? The salt water rose in swells; 
the crusty sand seemed to come pouring down 
on him. There it had lain for ages while the wind 
howled across it. Ordinary nature, It cares little 
for man's sorrow, the belly's hunger. And yet the 

crowds pack themselves into trains and come 
visiting, to Toam across the sand, to plunge into 
the sea, to gaze idly. To de 


ceive oneself with the 
thought: We are enjoying 
This meditativeness, this 


This then is the greatness of the Indian 
narrative, Past or present, A very brief period of 
zation may not wipe away centuries of 
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accumulated narrative wisdom. A tale in India was 
not a mere tale. It was even superior to the cold 
abstractions of philosophy. Here the great story 
tellers were themselves great thinkers, not merely 
publicity agents or their sub-agents. They were 
not shrewd in business, not being mere buyers 
sellers, Hence the Indian narratives always aspl® 
to move towards the epic, not afraid of large? 
issues, larger canvases and long stretches of time. 
They tend to the use of linear space and a 
time. For the same reason they subordinate 
surface realism to the imagination, fact to nee 
and body to the mind. Thus their structure mae 
elastic and could tolerate discontinuity in bogie 
The multiple focus thus gained could free a 
combine stories: many stories in one frame oF © ry 
story in many frames. The parable-allest 
framework lifted the stories often t° aA 
supernatural, but the contact with the earthly 5 
never cut off. The natural and the mundane é 
sharper attention because of the juxtaposition a 
the non-natural or the non-worldly. This a tion 
them to portray not only individuals in iso! 
butalso in groups. The Indian novel isnot cO he 
to the loner cut off from his roots; even whe 
appears rootless, the reader is reminded © be 
he is not, of what the other is. This makes 
reader see both sides of the mirror at onCe- pt it 
in the environment as well as the environ 
man: this is what the Indian narrative, bot 
and present, tried to create and recreate 0 als0 
what was in front of it, visible, tangible, ve dal 
what was dimly perceived or hardly perce! pier 
all. The empire of the mind was larget § 

and wiser than that of mere matter. 


ast 


at 
: ivered 
Gopinath Mohanty Memorial Lecture a j 
Soochana Bhavan, Bhubaneswar on Aptil 20, 
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Develo 
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mn 
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Buddhism in Orissa 


In Orissa, people of diverse religious faiths such 
as Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, Vaishnavism, 
Islam and Christianity live in harmony. Orissa is 
also known as the land of Lord 

Jagannath, the lord of the 

universe. The state has a rich 

cultural legacy in the form of 

temples, caves, monuments, 

sculptures and literature. Orissa 

is intimately associated with the 

spread of Buddhism in India and 

abroad through the efforts of 

Emperor Ashoka during the 3rd 

century B.C. It was at Dhauli on 

the outskirts of Bhubaneswar, 

where the historic Kalinga war 

was fought and won by Ashoka. 

The war transformed 

Chandasoka to Dharmashoka; 

italso made Buddhism a potent 

spiritual and cultural force in the Indian 
subcontinent. The horrors of war changed the 
course of history, brought an end to military 
expansionism. A new ara of peace and goodwill 
began. 


Emperor Ashoka's-change of heart after 
the Kalinga war resulted in his embracing 
Buddhism and propagating Lord Budha's 
message among the mankind. He set up viharas 


Bibhu Prasad Samal 


at many places. Buddhist spiritual values came to 

be identified with the culture of humanism. The 

message of Budha, world's earliest message of 
peace and non-violence, inspired 
Tapassu and Bhallika, who 
became disciples of the 
Enlightened one. One these two 
merchant brothers carried 
Buddha's Kesa-Asthi (hair relic) 
to Orissa. From ancient times, 
Orissa has been known as the 
land where Buddhist relics are 
preserved. The sacred tooth relic 
of Buddha was taken away to 
Srilanka from Dantapura, the 
capital of Kalinga, by the then 
prince of Ujjain, who married the 
daughter of Guhasiva, the then 
king of Kalinga. 


Excavations have led to the discovery of 
several monasteries and stupas at different places 
in Orissa. The stupa in Maraguda valley is 
believed to have been constructed by the traders 
who passed through a jungle route. A Muchalinda 
Buddha image recovered from this site gives 
credence to the belief that the Naga king 
Muchalinda once protected Lord Buddha from a 
downpour through his hoods. It is believed that 
Buddha had visited South Kosala in his life time. 
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A similar image has been found at Ganiapali near 
Melchhamunda in Bargarh district. 


Buddhism continued to prevail in Orissa 
till about A.D.13th century, long after it had 
vanished from most of the other regions of India. 
Orissa had seen the growth of several Buddhist 
. Monuments and monastic establishments over the 

centuries. When Buddhism as a religio-cultural 
force began to decline in many parts of India, 
Orissa played the unique role for the revival of 
Buddhism. Buddhist stupas, vihars, sculpture 
and literature stand witness to it. The Bhaumakara 
tulers are believed to have patronised Buddhism. 
In Orissa, the Vajrayana of Indra-Bhuti and 
 Sahajayana of Laxmikara of Oddiyan, one of the 


four tantrik pithas of India, flourished during the 
8th century, 


Lalitgiri, Ratnagiri and Udayagiri are the 
three great centres of Buddhism in Orissa. The 
Buddhist complex at Lalitgiri formed one of the 
important seats of Buddhism. The Chinese 
traveller, Hiuen Tsang visited the complex in the 
seventh century A.D. Excavations conducted at 
the place have revealed architectural wonders. 


Buddhist culture is identified with the 
culture of humanism. The noble message 
Buddha inspired the father of the nation, Gandhiji. 
He was a staunch believer of truth and nom 
violence. It is time we sank all our differences 


and derived inspiration from the teachings of Lor 
Buddha. 


=, -_ 
Bibhu Prasad Samal lives at Pathachhaya, 91- A tt 
Vihar, Bhubaneswar 751013. 
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Sambalpur 
The Gateway to Western Orissa 


Located on the bank of the river Mahanadi, 
Sambalpur looks like a temple-studded hill station 
from a height. At night, the beauty of the place is 
breath taking. , 


One of the oldest cities of the country, 
Sambalpur is referred to as 'Sambalak' by the 
Greek geographer, Ptolemy in the 2nd century 
AD and as 'Sambhal' in the mediaeval Tibetan 
literature. Long before the introduction of script, 

- ancient man has left a pictograph (c 1500 BC) at 
Vikram Khol in this region, which is yet to be 
deciphered. In the 8th century A.D. Sambalpur 
led the world by founding Vajrayan Buddhism by 
its King Indrabhuti, one of the 84 traditional 
Siddhas of India. Sambalpur had the tradition of 
producing diamonds, extracted from the sands 
of the river Mahanadi at Hirakud, literally meaning 
‘Diamond Island’. The cultivated plains yield 
numerous varieties of paddy, some of which are 
the finest in the country. The irrigation facilities 
provided by the Hirakud reservoir have caused a 
green revolution; the land which looked dusty 
brown in the past looks lush green even during 
summer months. Once a part of South Koshal, 
Sambalpur was a fortified town during the 
Chauhan rule. The remains of the palatial 
buildings, Raja Bakhri and Rani Bakhri, the 
crumbling stone walls on the river face and the 
few smouldering bastions are mute witnesses to 
this past. 


Biranchi Mishra 


Asa legend has it, Balaram Dev received 
the Sambalpur region from his brother, Raja 
Narasimha Dev of Patna State and established 


Samaleswari Temple 


himself at Chaunrpur on the bank of the river 
Mahanadi. One day, while on a hunting spree 
along the river, he set his hounds at a hare, but 
surprisingly, the hare repulsed the hounds. 
Amazed with the unbelievable powers of the most 
timid animal, he thought that there must be some 
supernatural virtues on the land and decided to 
make it his capital and built the modern township 
around mid-16th century A.D. 


Sambalpur was a major centre of political 
activities during the British rule. It was annexed 
to the British empire under the "Docttine of 
Lapse" in 1849 after Raja Narayan Singh died, 


issueless. Veer Surendra Sai, a scion of the royal 
dynasty, rose in revolt and gave the British 
sleepless nights during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. 
He continued his struggle long after the Mutiny 
had collapsed in the rest of India. Following his 
footsteps, Sambalpur played an important role in 
the freedom movement later. Gangadhar Meher, 
the famous Oriya poet, has brought laurels to the 
locality by writing his immortal poems. 


Goddess Samaleswari is the presiding 
deity of Sambalpur. She is fondly called Samalai, 
an embodiment of the Shakti cult in Orissa. The 
image of the deity is a large block of stone, at the 
centre of which there is a projection with a narrow 
groove regarded as the mouth. Both sides are 
depressed and covered with beaten gold leaves 
for the eyes. Itis a unique sculpture which does 
not correspond to any form of Indian iconography. 


Application of vermillion paste makes the image 
look red. But 


once a year, on i 
Mahalaya Day, 
the image 
appears white pais” 
by application |aoe 

of sandal paste. | 
One of the }j 
twelve seats of 
Goddess 
Mangala, the 
shrine of 
Samaleswari 
dominates the 
skyline for |é 
kilometres, | 
Said to have 
been built by 
Chhatra Sai around 169 
derivative of Vesara styl 


Goddess Samaleswari 


le of temple architecture, 


There are scores of. other temples in the 
city, most of which were built during the Chauhan 
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~ tule. Dedicated to Vaishnav, Saiva and Sakta gods 


1A.D., the temple isa 


and goddesses, the architectural designs of these 
temples resemble the style of the Khajurao group 
of temples. Among them, mention could be made 
of temples like Patane-swari, Bada Jagannath, 
Ramjee, 
Kotha 
Jagannath, 
Budharaja, 
Anant Sajya, 
Brahmapura, 
etc. There are 
some fine 
specimens of 
sculptures in 
the Gopaljee § 
Math and J 
Ananta Sajya 
temple in all 
their original ff 
forms. The 
temples of 
the town have 


sults 
become an integral part of the socio-religious te 
of the people. Even today, in the Brahmap" 


temple, many civil suits are decided by 0ath° 
the parties. ; 


Pataneswari Temple 


Thanks to late Krutartha Achaty® 
Sambalpur with its vicinity is known the WO" : 
Over for the traditional handloom fabri® 
Popularly called the Sambalpuri textiles: 7 
products exhibit considerable taste in harmon? 
blending of colours and elaborate richness ’ 
Pattern and designs, Even the coarsest of clo é 
Woven witha dainty border. It imparts elegar ; 


iS 
and beauty toa Wide range of fabric, from quiltine ; 
and furnishings to dress materials and tape 1 
But the most pop 


: ular among them is the colow”, 
Saree which has almost become synonymous 
the whole Tange 


0 
: of products, The ae is 
Weaving known as Tie and Dye or Bam 


intricate as well as difficult. Bundles of yarn are 
first tied in different sections and then dyed 
successively applying one colour at a time. The 
colour scheme is predetermined according to the 
designs with such extraordinary precision that 


Sambalpuri Saris 


when the dyed threads are woven together, the 
designs appear on the fabric as if by magic. It 
Tequires highly skilled workmanship and takes 
quite along time to geta finished product. It is as 
Interesting to watch the birth of the product as to 
use them. 


The region is rich in folk art and culture. 
The rhythmic Sambalpuri dances accompanied 
by lyrical music in various forms are vigorous and 
Inspiring. 


The weekly market, Kamli Bazar, gives 
the place a rural ambience. Existence of a Deer 
Park at Motijharan within the city itself is a 
Pleasant surprise. 
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NEW DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION & PUBLIC RELATIONS 
; DEPARTMENT 


Shri Sarbeswar Mohanty joined the Information and Public Relations 
Department as its new Director on May 6, 2002. Shri R.B. Nayak, the Ex- 
Director, joined the Home Department as Additional Secretary to Govt. 


Nuakhai, Sitalsasthi and Durga Puja are 
among the most important festivals here. A recent 
addition is the Folk Dance Festival organised from 
4th to 6th January every year. ] 


Sambalpur is on the South Eastern 
Railways with two stations providing direct and / 
or convenient links to all the major cities of India. 
N.H. 42 branching off near Cuttack from NH-5 
joins NH-6 at Sambalpur providing excellent road 
connection. There are decent hotels including 
OTDC Panthanivas, Tel : 0663-41 1282/322 to 
suit to all tastes and pockets. 


Sambalpur combines the glory of old 
world charms and the glamour of modern 
world sophistication. 


Not far from here, there are many other 
attractions like the leaning temple at Huma (30 
kms), widlife sanctuary and Ushakothi 
Badrama (45 kms.), sparkling waterfall at 
Pradhanpat (98 kms), mystic mountain with a 
majestic monument and a series of cascading 
water falls at Nrusimhanath (165 kms), 
Ghanteswari (30 kms), Hirakud Reservoir (16 
kms), Debrigarh Sanctuary (25 kms), etc. 


In fact, Sambalpur is the gateway to 
the western part of Orissa. A visit to this place 
is amply rewarding. 


Se ae ee eee 
Biranchi Mishra is Joint Director-cum-Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Tourism, Paryatan Bhawan, 
Bhubaneswar 751014. 
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Danda, Dhap and Karma 


Folk Festivals of Western Orissa 


Danda is a popular ritualistic folk dance of 
treatrical diction with little variations. It is 
generally performed during the Chaitra Parva in 
the month of April. It is also performed on 
auspicious occasions during other seasons of the 


year, in which the Parva performance item is 
dispensed with. 


Danda Nata is performed with great 
religious fervour in Bolangir district, In Chaitra 
festival, the Nata begins with P 


artist dressed in multi-coloure 
fitting attire of local design appe 
the openir g of the folk theatre i 
He holds a piece of cloth ont 
spreads both ways in two ha 
different directions in dancin 
thythme of the music, A se 
plate made of bamboo colo 
invocatory in nature and Spi 
thythemic movements an, 
course of the initial sho 
drum, and Mahuri (Shah; 
instruments used at t 


arva dance, An 
d skirt and tight- 
ars and announces 
Najovial manner, 
he shoulders and 
nds and moves in 
§ posture as per the 
mi-circular coloured 
ured cloth is generally 
rit. A variety of sixteen 
d steps are presented in 
Ww. Dhola double-sided 
anai) are the only musical 
hat time.: After the Ist’ 
t Vinakaria or Vinkalia 
heavily dressed in attires 
Pery-design. He holds a 


CB. Patel 


of ghungru--attached to it brings out ie, 
sounds when he moves and performs inthe by 
air stage. He prays and invokes Saba bas 
and goddlings of Saiva and Vaisnava pant very 
through song and dance. Attimes he presents) this 
attractive and charming movements. A 
performance, the third character, locally b t 
Thetal (intermediary), enters the scene i in 
arena. The artist is generally a male ae ance 
female attire. She makes her dance pesiie ect. 
and invites other characters in Sambalpuri 
All of them are found wearing local on e 
and trinkets of | ordinary metals, They are all rou 
characters. After exchange of pn 
dialogues, they dance to the tune of the" front. 
The character of Thetal remains on the one Y 
In fact, these three beginning scenes we a 
teal starting of Danda Nata in ancient 
region, Thereafter, the artists enact a dance ands 
Which derives its them from Ram4y iva 
Mahabharat and the Puranas on various rm 
and Vaisnava upakshynas. It is a rare!" 49 


f ng bal 
dance-drama with an antiquity going ig oF 


i 
remote past to the rule of the early Che" pt 
Meghavahan 


Suktimatipura 
on the bank of 
is evident fror 
Saka. 


as that ruled from ance 
believed to be located some riot 
Suktel river in Bolangit . ons of 
m archaeological excav@ 
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Most of the episodes consist of excellent 
popular songs of exuberant compositions of local 
poets of the past. In course of the enactment of 
the story-dance, various characters sing and 
dance. The story-dances are considered later 
additions, for providing fun and amusement to the 
unsophisticated rural population. Lately, this 
typical dancé drama, Danda Nata, assumed the 
character of yatra performance on mass scale. 
The dance scenes are significant from religious 
and social points of view. The onlookers as well 
as the performers use to obey the rites and rituals 
of the show with religious fervour. Being a ritual 
performance, we rarely find here any class or 
caste distinction. The dance-drama continues for 
a period ranging from 13 to 21 days. The 
performers are well organised and devoted to this 
art idiom with religious fervour marked with 
austerity. They hope for religious bliss and welfare. 
Similar was the enthusiasam and devotion with 
the organisers which consist of individuals as well 
as rural organisations. This dance-drama form now 
faces extinction and needs patronisation. With 
little variations, this theatrical form prevailed in 
Bolangir, Kalahandi, Sambalpur and Sundargarh 
districts having similarity with the general Danda- 
Nrutya style of ancient Kosala and Kalinga 
Tegions. 


Dhap Dance 


Dhap folk dance was prevalent in western 

Orissa with its concentration in Kalahandi district. 
Itderives its name from dhap, amusical instrument 
Of the shape of typical khanjani. The performers 
hold the instrument in one hand and bit it with 
Sticks in the other hand. This folk art medium is 
Performed mostly by the Kandhas. It is also 
believed that its origin is associated with 'Dhangdi 
nata of young damsels. Unlike Danda Nata, in 
hap both men and women participate in equal 
ratio. The menfolk of one village sing and dance 


with the womenfolk of another village of dhap 
music. In this historionic dance-show, preference 
is given to unmarried men and women folk. Senior 
and seasoned artists guide them. So it is a typical 
training and performing folk art idiom having social 
connotation. 


During play, the women artists use 
Ramkathi, a musical instrument made up two 
pieces of wood with small cymbols fitted in. 
It is generally performed on the occasion of 
marriage, religious ceremonies and social functions 
as a medium of recreation. There is no special 
dress and drapery assemblage. Men and women 
stand in rows and dance and perform face to face 
with rhythmic movement, the body bending up 
and down. They move forward and backward, 
singing thrilling amorous songs. The standard of 
the dance is fast deteriorating, due to non 
patrtonisation and non-appreciation. This folk art 
form is prevalent in diminishing fervour in Titlagarh 
area of Bolangir district. It is primarily a tribal art 

- idiom originally devoted to the cult of yoginis. In 
Ranipur-Jharial, we find a 64 yogini circular open 
air temple, where it is reported by the local people 

‘that this art form was prevalent till recent past. 
Because of its Tantric association, this folk art is 
performed in camera which resulted in its 
disintegration with the decline of the Tantricism. 
This art form is said to be at times associated 
with fertlity cult and typical Tantric sexual orgies 
resembling Samba dance was very popular in the 
past in the Dakshina Kosala region. It is heading 
for fast extinction and therefore needs attention 
of one and all for its existence and amelioration. 


Karma Folk Festival ; 

Karma isa colourful and popular folk art 
performance. It is also primarily a tribal att idiom 
practised by Binjhals and people of Oram, 
Kharia, Kisan and Kol tribes of Sambalpur region. 
Like Danda, it is also a ritualistic dance 
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performance. It is celebrated in honour of god 
Karamsani or Karamrani, who blesses people 
with children, cattle, welfare and good fortune. 


On the full moon day of Bhadrava, young 
boys and girls visit the jungle amidst dance and 
music performance to bring a 'Karmadal' or sal 
tree sapling. The village priest instals it in the village 
amidst dance music and rituals, making offerings 
of wine, rice, sweets and animals or bird sacrifice. 


Thereafter, the participants enter the 
dancing arena in rows in various theatrial 
postures. The drummers, cymbol players, 
singers and dancers dance with thythemic 
steps and action. This performanc 
charming and enjoyable. 
community, itis celebrated with 
people on the occasion rejoice. 


e is very 

In Binjhal 
great pomp and 
In course of the 


performance, the dancers produce various 
popular musical vocal sounds-befitting to the 
thythm of the mandal dhun. 


Each performer wears a turban with 
peacock feathers, karma dal, etc. Young girls 
watch the show and being attracted by their artistic 
performance select their life partner. This art form 
has a theatrical effect with the linear movement of 
the body, backward, forward and sideways 
movements and bending postures. Crosshand and 
claphand postures combine with dance and musi¢ 
to create an aura of community entertainment. 


This art form is associated with the concept of 
fertility. 


a a ee ee. 
C.B. Patel is Superintendent of Orissa State Museum 


Bhubaneswar. 


Birth Anniversary of Utkal Gourav Madhusudan Das 
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Newspaper Libraries in Orissa 


1. Introduction 


Libraries stand as vital sources of information and 
act as an invaluable adjunct to the print media. 
The effectiveness of the press largely depends 
upon an efficient and well organized library 
services. Just as the effectiveness of a corporate 
body's business mostly depends upon the right 
information at a right point of time from a system 
for its decision making, the successful functioning 
of the press largely relies upon information, well 
organised and efficiently disseminated ina library. 
Lack of right information to the right mediaperson 
at the right time may adversely affect the quality 
of news generation. 


_ Library is considered as the memory of 
the newspaper, and consequently, the memory of 
the community it serves. The service it provides 
to the journalists directly is the service it renders 
the whole newspaper user community. From this, 
the magnitude of the library's place in the press 
can be easily presumed. The well-organised news 
library of a daily newspaper undoubtedly plays a 
Crucial role in the production of news. Ward, 
Hansen and Mclead (1988,p.146), therefore, 
have rightly said that the library is the path that 
teporters and editors routinely take as they 


conceptualize, develop, write, and edit the day's ~ 


news. It is thus an acknowledged fact that a good 
library is the source of a good newspaper, and 


R.K.Mahapatra 


journalists using the library can enrich themselves 
and can effectively serve the media for a better 
society. The paper discusses the role of libraries 
in newspaper organisations in the state of Orissa. 


2. Need for Libraries in Newspaper 
Organisations 

With the rapid growth of newspaper 
industry in Orissa, the information requirement of 
journalists as well as newspaper organisations 
have witnessed a spectacular change. It is because 
the production of news primarily depends upon 
the events, moulded by circumstantial information. 


A news item is made attractive and 
relevant with the background information provided 
by libraries. Lou Thomas has, therefore, identified 
three vital advantages of establishing libraries 
within the newspaper organisations: 
(1) centralisation of resources; 
(2) access. to both traditional and the new 
information skills of libraries and (3) provision of 
background information for news stories, 
accuracy in reporting and editing, saving time for 
reporters and editors, and recycling of information 
the newspaper has paid to acquire. (Ibid). Hence, 
itis argued that the news library attached to the 
newspaper is increasingly significantnot only for 
the production of news but also for building 
appropriate information infrastructure for 
journalism and mass communication, 


The establishment of libraries within the 


newspaper establishments can be attributed to the 
following factors: 


(i) information dependent newspapers; 


(ii) journalists without having professional 
qualification and formal training depend more on 
reference sources; 


(iii) competition among local newspapers to march 
forward; and 


(iv) libraries as necessary ingredients rather than 
amere formality, 


When a publisher decides to set up a 
newspaper organisation, he initially projects 
the existence of a library. Although, library 
does not immediately grow with the purchase 
of machinery or printing of newspapers within 
the organisation, its necessity comes as a 
spontaneous one when the quality and contents 
of news are required. The owner and editor of 
the newspaper usually decide to Starta library, 
After the smooth start of the newspaper, the 
information requirement of the newspaper 
begins to grow and arrangement for a library 


gets activated. However, the Place of the 


library in all newspaper organisations js 
increasingly felt and the necessity is turned into 
a reality that ultimately helps to shape into a 


library, be it small or large. 
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not often professionals. In certain Cases, 
journalists themselves manage the library within a 
small compact room. However, the availability of 
library and its services help the journalists to use 
the information they need. 


3. Collection Development 


News libraries perform the functions 
moreas reference libraries than anything else. The 
collections in those libraries are mostly confined 
to reference sources that primarily suffice the 
information needs of the journalists. However, Y 
good collection of reference materials in journalism 
and mass communication begins with a foundation 
based on the acquisition of the standard ree 
Sources usually found in any good genera 
reference section in an undergraduate or graduate 
library. Only those specialized reference sources 
that are available are added to the collection 
(Block; 1984; p.53), These may include 


: ih eae A . ide 
directories, bibliographies, encyclopaedias, guid 
literature, ete, 


Journalists’ aptitude towards a wider atea 
of knowledge for which information concerning 
to these subject areas are collected is Another 
Vital factor that contributes to a good collection 
development. To develop an understanding 


appreciation of other traditional subjects a5 W° 
©w subjects, the libraries used to acqu"” 
es in economics, history, pol! 
ogy, forestry, environme” 
etc. 


as some n 
information source 
anthropology, sociol 


Science, computer, 


tiCS; 
tal 


to be of 
keep th 
their re. 


»abstracts, 


found in these libraries, Even the basic and use 


5 : $$ 
professional Journals in journalism and pe 
communication are not subscribed in th? 
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libraries except a few popular magazines which 
are subscribed to make them aware of the current 
events. The largest collection of the news libraries 
is the newspapers ofall kinds, which are essential 
to the journalists as we '| as the organisation. 


However, some textbooks on 
communication, journalism, mass media, 
advertisement, publication, radio, television 
broadcasting, photography, photo journalism and 
information science are found in these libraries 
for the reference of journalists. 


4, Users 


Users from news libraries range from the 
Chief Editor to the rural correspondents. Editorial 
staff used to consult the information sources to 
check the facts, refer press clippings of particular 
events or issues and verify the essential documents 
to ensure the correctness of the editorial comment. 
The middle level journalists use most of the library 
resources. A lion's share of information sources 
is actually being handled and exploited by them. 
One of the vital factors which has impressed us 
enormously is the dexterity with which the editors 
and journalists sort the incoming materials, swiftly 
disseminating between the disposable and the 
worthwhile, (Harris, Nicholas, Erbach; 1989, 
p.77). Newspapers are generally considered as 
authoritative sources and any wrong or unchecked 
fact(s) or misleading information reflected on the 
newspaper may damage the reputation of the 
concerned newspaper organisation. To cope up 
with the task of citing correct and the latest 
information, itis the editorial staff to quickly verify 
the entire facts for complete and accurate news 
item or an article. : 


5. Library Services 


Libraries belonging to the newspaper 
Organisation serve a limited clientele and are 
usually confined to the in-house editorial staff. The 


services to which the said libraries provide are 
primarily confined to reference or referral. From 
organisation point of view, data processing is done 
manually. The application of information 
technology is yet to spread its influence on these 
libraries. Normally, processing of library collection 
remains confined to the framework of classification 
and cataloguing only. Even in most of the libraries, 
these processing work has not been done. 


These libraries generally provide 
information more on ‘fact checking' type of 
information, spelling, dates, bibliographical 
information and background information as a part 
of their reference services. However, the news 
librarians used to provide potential information 
sources, identifying information from other source 
libraries in the locality. Journalists frequently visit 
other libraries near vicinity to refer various 
newspapers subscribed by them so as to keep 
themselves abreast of the day-to-day events. 


Press clippings appear to be the heart of 
these news libraries’ total collection. Press 
clippings service assumes a great importance in 
the newspaper libraries. The cutting system offers 
two distinct advantages (Harris, Nicholas, 
Erbach; 1986;p.391). 

(i) Its subject scope and retrieval facilities 
can effectively be tuned to the specific needs of 
users. 


(ii) It offers very direct, and usually speedy 
access to the document replica. 


Librarians of newspaper libraries maintain 
individual paper cutting files on subjects of interest, 
which are frequently used by the journalists. 


6. Role of the Librarian 


Role of the newspaper librarian is not only 
amazingly important, but also much crucial for the 
newspaper organisation concerned. But it is 
surprising to note that newspaper librarianship in 
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Orissa is yet to gain proper recognition. The 
existing newspaper library scenario in Orissa is in 
a state of doldrums. In most of the libraries, either 
one journalist is asked to look after the library or 
a non-professional is entrusted the job of the 
library In this critical situation, the library and its 
services are ignored considerably. 


A librarian usually acts as an intermediary 
between journalists and the formal sources of 
information. A newspaper is often considered an 
information system. Out of the vast information 
generated in the newspaper, it is the librarian who 
goes through the different news items, scrutinizes 
them, classifies them, and prioritizes the process 
of the specific items for retrieval. The newspaper 
librarian, therefore, gets involved not only in the 
mere dissemination of the information but also in 
providing a logical explanation and the contents 
of information retrieved. Stimulatin g search to 
answer the various information privations of the 
working journalists is probably carrying out toa 


far greater degree than is generally recognised by 
librarians who tend to formalize requests and 
expect inquiries to be refined t 
level of specificity (op.cit.p.78), 


0 a manageable 


It is the proprietor and the editor of the 
newspaper concerned to realise the importance 


of the library and essence of recruiting a 
professional librarian in a newspaper 
organisation. Unless and otherwise a &00d library 
is developed, the information flow to the 
journalists cannot be properly achieved and the 
quality ofthe news items will remain disinteresting, 


7. OMLINET 


Orissa Media Library Network 
(OMLINET) located in major cities and towns 
may develop a networking among themselves so 
as to ensure sharing of resources that ensures 
optimum utilization of information and other library 


resources with limited cost and time. Such a 
consortium ofnewspaper libraries, say at the state 
level, can be set up under OMLINET. Major 
media organisations such as the Samaj, the 
Prajatantra, the Sambad, the Samay, the 
Dharitri, the Pragatibadi, the Matrubhasa, the 
Anupam Bharat, the Dainik ‘Asha, the 
Janamukha, the Dinalipi, The New Indian 
Express, etc as well as Doordarshan, AIR and 
libraries of the university departments engaged in 
teaching and research in Journalism and Mass 
Communication, can become members. This will 
not only ensure free flow of information but also 


provide a mobile character to the media libraries 
in Orissa. 


8. Conclusion 


Libraries are essentially good centres of 
news generation. While preparing a news item, 
the journalists need background information to 
make their news interesting and readable. It 1s 
only the libraries attached to those newspaper 
Organisations that can provide such type of 
information. Besides, newspaper libraries render 
a lot of information support to make the news 
production qualitative. User group of newspaper 
libraries range from the Editor to the rural reporter 
who can make proper use of the library in the 
process of news preparation. Collection 
development of those libraries should be mainly 
in reference in nature so that it helps to build the 
good collection for reference purposes. ae 
newspaper library being a specialised library, the 
foremost service is the newspaper clipping serviC® 
All other library services are to be practiced by 
the professional librarian. The role of the 
Professional librarian is of significance since sh 
he is to organise a good library and provide — 
appropriate information services needed by the 
Working journalists, But the situation in Oriss2'8 
different, because the newspaper proprietors ih 


not consider this aspect of selecting a professional 
librarian for the library. Unless the library is 
improved, the newspaper may fail to produce 
quality news. Hence, a library is an essential part 
of the newspaper establishment. 
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The Saivite Parsva-Devatas 
in the Art and Culture of Orissa 


Ganesa, the Lord of ganas, was among the latest 
deities to be admitted to the Brahmanical 
pantheon. However, he is widely adored by 
Hindus and his image is found in almost every 
part of India. He is otherwise called Heramba 
(Protector), Ekadanta (Of one 

tusk) Gajanana (Having an |@ 
elephant's head), Siddhidata } 
(Bestower of perfection, Vighnesa 

‘(One, who removes obstacles) } 

and is generally represented in | 

sculpture with broken tusk, 

modaka, bowl of batasa, water 

vessel, celestial creeper, vigora 

fruit (citron’, axe, rosary, elephant 

goad, promegranate, radish, 

stylus, book, snake, Jambu 
(wood-apple), etc, Associated 

with his mount rat, he is generally 

found in Vitarka or Tarjani mudra, 

Red, black, yellow, white are the 

common colours, in which the Lord is painted. 
His consorts, Buddhi and Siddhi are rarely placed 
along with him. 


Lord Genesa is often represented as a 
Parsva - devata. As the remover of obstacles, 
his image is appropriately placed on the south, 
SO as to be the first image perceived in 
pradiksina when the temple faces east. Ganesa, 


Jayanti Rath 


along with Virabhadra, appears accompanying _ 

Saptamatrkas, where his role as a ieee 

emphasized. This role as patron of letters 4! h 

scribes is also stressed when he appears Ne 

Sarasvati on lintels of Lingaraj TemP ie 
Bhubaneswar and on the temp , 
at Kalarahanga in Siksadat 
motifs. When not housed 
parsva devata, he is ae 
as an avarana devata in os “e 
the subsidiary pagas ° the: 
temple. He also appears 0" ie 
dvara-lalata bimba panel mn ily 
centre of the lintel of the ee 
temples and in caitya-meda ajot 
of vajra mastaka motifs, m 
and minor on the gandi. 


a 
Tan : ve "e 
“2}| The image of Gan Jassifie 
FS") parsva devata can be ¢ : 
nding 
seated Ganesa, the Senora 
Ganesa and the dancing Ganesa. He is ae and 
“presented with four arms in the Sain 


Standing poses and eight arms when dant ge 
attributes are standardized with only majo" © jater 
being the tus 


k which replaces the radish i 8 
images. In most of the seated images, he her 
an ardhaparyanka pose, except 1 008! 
accompanying the Sapta-Matrkas in whl? 
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he is seated in /alitasana. The huge Ganesa image 
of Lingaraj Temple stands ina slight dvibhanga 
pose holding a rosary in his major right hand while 
the lower right hand holds a long-handled 
kuthara. 


On the earliest examples, the coffiure is 
generally flat in treatment while throughout the 8th 
and 9th century A.D. it is arranged in a karanda 
mukuta, resembling an inverted jar. At the end 
of 9th century A.D. and continuing on most later 
images, the hair is arranged in a Jata-mukuta. 
There is generally a crescent moon in the Jatas. 
On early images, the Yoga-patta is formed of 
serpents while on later images, beginning in the 
late 9th century, it is the Jajnopavita, and in some 
cases, the armlets and anklets are formed of 
serpents, 


In an image carved on the inner wall of 
the Ganesa Gumpha cave at Udayagiri, a rat 
appears on the pedestal eating sweets. In the 
inscription next to it recording the Bhauma King 
Santikaradeva, the image is referred to as 
"gajasya". The inscription thus allows us to date 
the image to the late 8th century. 


Among the deviations from the 
Conventional images is one at Motia, where 
Ganesa like Parvati is seated in Padmasana. The 
uplifted back hands hold a noose and an ankusa. 
In the Kapilesvara temple at Charda, the image 
of Ganesa is seated on an oversized rat, with his 
feet placed against its side. 


. The two five headed Sakti-Ganapati 
images now preserved in the British Museum 
originally belong to Konarak. Each has ten arms 
and is seated in Jalitasana with the Sakti on his 
left thigh. In both cases, Ganesa is seated under a 
tree with spreading foliage and holds a 
Pomegranate in his lower right hand, the remaining 
night hands hold an ankusa, an arrow, trident and 


acakra, while the left hands hold a broken tusk, 
possibly a sugarcane, naga-pasa, an ear of paddy 
and a lotus. This is the Maha Ganapati born of 
Ganesa. The Sakti seated on his thigh probably 
represents Laksmias there is an elephant carved 
below her on the pedestal. There is also an unusual 
small image at Khiching. Ganesa is two armed 
and plucks sweets from a modaka patra held in 
his left hand. He is seated in Bhadrasana with 
knees slightly raised and the legs hanging straight 
down. 


In Kedaresvara, Bhaskaresvara, 
Svarnajalesvara, Parsuramesvara, Ramesvara, 
Varunesvara, Paschimesvara, Markandayes- 
vara, Muktesvara, Yamesvara, Mohini and Vaital 
temples of Bhubaneswar, the images of the God 
are still in a better condition, being apart from 
those of Lingaraj temple. Besides, we find 
exquisite images of Ganesa at Tangi, Bayalishbati, 
Banpur, Mahabinayak, Birapratappur, Bajrakot, 
Badagaon, Simhanath, Kualo, Kaupur, Shergarh, 
Paikpara, Padmapur, Jajpur, Sathalapur, 
Bhillideulia, Puri Kisenpur (Latesvara temple), 
Gurudi panchanan (Buddha nath Siva temple), 
Konark, Siddha Mahavir temple (Puri) Khiching, 
Chaudwar, Dharmasala, Khilore, Champesvara, 
Dhavalesvara, Ganesvarapur, etc. 


With the development of a two storey 
Jangha in the 11th century and the 
corresponding proliferation of niches, the 
image of Ganesa is also inserted into one on 
more of these subsidiary niches in addition to 
the south raha niche. Many of these smaller 
images deviate from the standard iconography 
of the Parsva devata. On the Lingaraj and 
Valukesvara temples, for example, Ganesa stands 
on the back of his mouse mount while at 
Bayalishbati, there is a six-armed standing Ganesa 
with the additional two arms holding a serpent 
over his head. 


The image of Ganesa assuming a dancing 
form was probably introduced and popularised 
by the Somavamsi-Kesari Kings moving into 
Orissa from Chattisgarh. The earliest dancing 
images of the God are found at Baidyanath, 
Paikpada and Khiching. 


The earliest surviving image at 
Bhubaneswar datable to the mid-10th century is 
on the ceiling of Muktesvara temple which in itself 


is unique and atypical as ceilings are not generally 
decorated in Orissan temples. 


The missing image of Brahmesvara 
temple was probably a Nrtta-Ganesa as 
evidenced by the smaller duplicate in the upper 
niche. There is also a small art Ganesa in the 
Vajra-mastaka of two of the comer shrines in the 


Brahmesvara compound. The other example can 


be seen in the wall of the Papanasini temple. 
Though not popular in Bhubanesw 


ar this dancing 
Ganesa motif does appear as a parsva-devata 
opnumerous temples elsewhere in astern Orissa 


with the most notable examples at Algum, 
Ghorodia, Sathalapur, Kolesvara and Parahat. 


armed dancing Ganesa of the 
Khiching temple and the Kusalesvara temple built 


in 10th century by the Bhanja rulers at Deogaon 
of Anandpur, (Keonjhar district)are superb 
examples of the dancing image of Ganesa. Ofthe 
eight hands, representation of a snake is found 
held in the upper hand of each side and the three 
night hands with broken tusk, Vitarka mudra, and 
Tosary where as three left hands display sweet- 
balls in a pot, battle axe and tarjani mudra. The 
trunk is turning to the left side. A snake is firmly 


tied around his pot-belly. Another such snake 
forms the upavita of Ganesa. 


That Lord Ganesa ha: 
as one of the five 


explicitly expresse 


The eight- 


s been considered 
Principal deities has been 


din several evidences, The 
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Lingaraj Temple inscription written on the wall to 
the left side of the entrance door of Jagamohana 
at the time of Ganga King Narasimha Dev ! 
mentions about the grant of 15% vatis of land in 
the villages of Chita and Mahisyagopa in Chakra- 
Lambora Vishaya. The produce of this land 1s to 
be utilised for offering of 19 parijatakas (a kind 
of pudding) and cooked rice with curd and ghee 
to both Krttivasa and Siddha Lambodara, once 


in a year, Pushparaj and blue lotus and daily 
tambula. 


The Vata Ganesa image in Puri temple 15 
white in colour. A number of legends oe 
associated with this particular image. The practi 
of Ganesa worship is so very popular in wie 
that Lord Jagannath and Lord Balabhadra ae? 
Ganapati Vesha on a particular day of the a , 
At Maha Binayaka. Goddess Durga, nail 
Vishnu, Siva, Surya and Ganapati are worshipP : 
simultaneously. Though having an abnormal i 
and unusal features, he is considered to be ing 
most auspicious, and inevitable deity len is 
whom no rituals can be celebrated. His na™ i 
uttered first as he stands first and foremost!" 
Brahmanical pantheon. 


{sean 
Karttikeya, the other son of Siva, ie 

epitome of beauty. As the commander-in- uslY 
of the army of the celestials, he is aici 
believed to be Aparajita, Apratihata, Javays 

and Vaijayanta. And this invincible Re s 
associated with beautiful siti 
Mayura(peacock), Kukutta (cock) as his Oe 
His glory has been described in Skanda Pu! 094 
Karttika Purdna and in Chandy of 
Upanishad. He is called Kumara the sym° 


é et i 
dashing youth. Like Ganesa, a good nu™ 


wa, hig bite” 
legends have been associated with his uk 


Having six heads, he is also called as San™ 
This six-head 


Kartikeya are 


f 
0 
ed and twelve-armed im8 the 


found in Simhanath temple™ 


Vimala temple. The objects held in these arms 
are arrows, ankusa, kukutta, sword, dart, bow, 
shield, plough share and gada in addition to the 
conventional Sakti and Vija-puraka while the 
remaining hand is in Varada. 


Invariably in every Siva temple the image 
of Karttikeya is found as a Parsva devata, like 
Ganesa. His standing images have two arms 
in early temples, while on later temples they have 
four arms, exceptions being the three headed, six- 
armed images at Belkhandi and Algum, where 
they stand on their mount. The ceiling the 
Muktesvara temple represents Karttikeya seated 
in an abbreviated ardhaparyanka pose with the 
peacock to his right. Besides, we find the images 
of Karttikeya in different poses i.e. padmasana, 
lalitasana and bhadrasana. On the wall of 
Bharatesvara and Satrughanesvara Karttikeya 
appears as avarana devata and not as Parsva 
devata. While placed as a parsva-devata, his 
direction is west of the temple. Karttikeya, 
generaliy has his coffiure arranged in 
Sikhandaka mode, consisting of three looped- 
meshes characteristic of boyhood, and is richly 
bejwelled with the foremost ornament being 
the Vyagranakha necklace of tiger-claws and 
tortoise Pendants. 


On the Lingaraj and Valukesvara temples 


‘at Bhubaneswar and on the Daksaprajapati 


temple at Banpur, Kaumari is added to the 
iconographic programme. As in the case of 
Ganesa, we find the images of Karttikeya in three 
different styles i.e., 


1. Asana Murti (Karttikeya seated on a 
throne). 

2. Mayurasana Murti (Karttikeya seated 
on his peacock mount). 

3. Sthanaka Murti (Karttikeya in a 
Standing pose). 
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With all these sculptural representations 
and iconographic piculiarities, Karttikeya still plays 
a lesser important role in the religious 
consciousness of Orissa, compared to Ganesa. 
Ganesa has been accepted with much more 
adoration by the common people of this land. The 
4th day of bright fortnight of Bhadrav, being his 
birth day, is celebrated with much pomp and 
grandeur in every corner of Orissa. His popularity 
as amass God is certainly widespread. 


Besides Ganesa and Karttikeya, we find 
rare representation of Manasa, the Snake 
Goddess, in some of the Siva temples of Orissa 
(Khiching temple being most prominent among 
them). She is considered to be the daughter of 
Siva. To get rid of the evils of snakes, she is 
worshipped. The 5th day of the dark fortnight of 
Srabana is her special day of worship. She is seen 
with a serpent hood over her head, and all the 
Saivite weapons like Dambaru, Trisula in hands. 
She is usually four-armed and depicted in 
Lalitasana. 


The images of Bhairavas, especially that 
of Ajaikapada Bhairva, is a special feature of the 
Siva temples of Orissa. 


All these taken together give an interesting 
picture of division of power among Gods, which 
has been very subtly reflected in Oriya literature. 
In Skanda Purana, Siva Purana, in Sarala Das's 
Mahabharata and in several other scriptures, 
these God-heads have been narrated with all their 
divine elements. If the art speaks of their forms, 
the literature describes their actions. So, study of 
both art and literature is equally important to 
realize the religious significance of the images. 
Leaving aside the literature part, one cannot feel 
about a particular god-head. And for that matter, 
Oriya literature is rich in themes and styles. 
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Reinet Mohapatra, R.P. Archaeological Remains in Orissa. Cuttack 


: Kitab Mahal. “ 
Donaldson. Hindu Temple Arts of Orissa. Vol.II1. 


? el - Rao, T.A.G. Elements of Hindu Iconography. Vol. 1 dsl 
Danielou, Alain. Hindu Polytheism. London : Routledge & Delhi : Indological Publishers, 1968. 
Kegan Paul, 1964. ‘ 


Skanda Purana. 
Getty, Alice Ganesa : A Monograph on the Elephant faced 


God. OUP, 1936. ———— Sate 
= Jayanti Rath is Assistant Curator in Orissa 
Gupta, S.M. Karttikeya, the Son of Siva, Bombay, New a ‘ 
Delhi, 1988 Museum, Bhubaneswar - 751014. 


AeA ie ee 


SATELLITE IMAGES TO MAP AND PROSPECT DIAMONDS 

Satellite imagery and aerial photography are being used to identify prospective areas as 

supporting tool to locate kimberlite/lamproite bodies which normally host diamonds in the 

eae of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Chhattisgarh, Madhya Pradesh and 
rissa. 


: During the last three years, GSI has identi 
plugs in Krishna distri 


d eva 
district in Karnataka from st 


pies also been granted Prospecting Licences/Reconaissance 
Ce) ‘amond and other precious minerals in the State of Andhra 
Fth mpanies three co i 
Corporation Limited (NMDC), M/s. De-B: 


Pvt. Ltd. have Proposed to use Satellite Im 
diamonds. 


Seven compani 
Permits for exploration 


This information was provided ini 
Shankar Prasad in a wri ag a 


“is : j avi 
tten reply in Rajya Sabha. mn wear” 


(Courtesy : PIB) 
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Net Telephony 


A New Chapter in Telecom Revolution 


P.J.B. Feature 


Taking yet another step forward towards 
telecom modernisation, the Government 
opened one more sector -Internet telephony — 
for private participation from Ist April, 2002. 
Making this announcement, the Minister for 
Communications and IT, Shri Pramod 
Mahajan, had, earlier observed that the 
Government’s aim in doing so was “to provide 
cheaper and technologically advanced 
services” to Indian customers. Incidentally, 
international long distance (ILD) services were 
also opened to private operators from this date. 


Although Internet telephony, i.e. 
facility for making long distance calls by using 
Internet, commonly known as IP telephony, 
was banned in India till 3ist March, 2002, it 
Was permitted with varying degrees of 
regulation in as many as 40 countries, 
including-India’s two neighbours, namely, 
Nepal and Bhutan, according to an 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
report. What was, however, permitted in India 
was that select categories of users in corporate 
houses could still make long distance calls, 
but only through Voice over Internet Protocol 
(VoIP) service. The basic difference between 
IP telephony and VoIP is that Internet 
telephony uses public Internet for transmission 
of voice, meaning thereby that a subscriber of 
Internet service can use his PC (personal 


Satish Chandra Pandya 


computer) for making long distance telephone 
calls, while VoIP service is availed of only by 
the users of privately managed Internet. In fact, 
leading Indian corporate houses have been 
using VoIP for making long distance calls for 
quite some time in a big way. 


Guidelines for the Internet telephony 
were issued by the Department of 
Telecommunications (DoT), on 21st March, 
2002, on the recommendation of Telecom 
Regulatory Authority of India (TRAI). As per 
these guidelines, only Internet Service 
Providers (ISPs) have been allowed to offer 
Internet telephony for national as well as 
international long distance calls, without 
paying any additional license fee, since 
Internet telephony has been defined as a value- 
added application service. As of now, TRAI 
has not levied any tariff on Internet telephony, 
but it reserves the right to review and fix a 
tariff any time during the validity of the license 
of the ISP. 


ISP customers can now avail of this 
service from Net-connected PC to any other 
net-connected PC (within or outside India); 
Net-connected PC to telephone (PC in India 
and phone abroad, not in India); and Internet 
Protocol (IP) phone to IP phone in India or 
anywhere in the world. What is needed is a 
PC with a microphone, a sound card and, of 


course, an Internet connection. For using this 
facility, the user pays the normal charge fora local 
call plus, the fee charged by ISP for providing 
this service. The fee for availing of this service 
may vary from ISP to ISP. For example, for a 
call of one-minute duration from anywhere in India 
to the farthest destination in USA, an ISP may 
charge anything from four to eight rupees, as per 
the existing rates. Such a call on the conventional 
fixed telephone would, otherwise, cost about Rs. 
40 to 50 for one minute, as per the current tariff. 


Earlier, about six months back, the rates 
were much higher. The cost advantage of IP 
telephony is, therefore, more than obvious. 
Making international calls, at the rate of local calls, 
is only one alluring aspect of VoIP. The other 
advantages include a number of value-added 
services like distance learning and call centre 
applications, In addition, two unique features of 
VoIP are also being developed. These are 
multicast conferencing (wherein the user can 
simultaneously confer with a large number of; users 
anywhere in the world) and unifie 
whereby the user speaks and the system converts 
, itautomatically into an e-mail ora fax message, 
” The same is true in the reverse process, meaning 
thereby that one need not read an e-mail or fax 
‘Message. One can hear the contents. Either way 
it is going to be a boon for the visually 
handicapped persons. In fact, it is a win-win 
situation for both — the user as well as the service 
Provider. The user Saves a considerable amount 
onhis long distance telephone bill 
avail ofa number 0 


d messaging 


added services are provided, 


Re asic ee 
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Internet telephony works out cheaper on 
one more count. Unlike conventional networks, 
the IP network enables real time transmission of 
voice signals as well as data on the same network, 
allowing ISPs to carry more traffic on their 
network. This brings down the operational costs 
considerably, with the result that the customer gets 
this service at a much cheaper rate. The possibility 
of voice communication over Internet, rather than 
the conventional public switched telephone 
network (PSTN), first became a reality in the US, 
in February, 1995, when a US firm introduced 
Internet phone software. However, the first VO : 
was successfully tried only as late as 1999. Sine 
then it has been gaining rapid acceptability. 


Asa technology, VoIP has evolved 2 i 
during these last three years, and con 
misconception, the quality of voice over IP 0 
improved dramatically. Experts are, howe is 
the opinion that the quality of voice over N¢ nl 
still far below the toll quality (orystal cleat 
interference free) which we are used ae 
conventional fixed phones (using PSTN pea ie 
and which we have been using for all these ye ho 
Calls made over VoIP also suffer from €° : 
Periods of silence as well as perceptible nly 
during conversation, According to Bir ab 
accepted standards, any “voice transm'ss fe 
delayed beyond 200 milliseconds is not ots S, 
as that of toll quality”, and in Net phone © t, 
there are delays of 50 to 200 milliseconds: e 
for the cost-conscious users, the price differ ice: 
makes up for the below-toll quality Ws 
Possibly, that is why, Internet telephe’ ft 
Popularity is Picking up rather fastand hast° of 
M reported cost Savings of up to 30 pet f 
normal telephone bills. net 
Till about four years back when ne i 
AY was evolving, and even today P ed 
t the world are using e-mail as4™° 


telepho 
allove 


cheaper comniunication rather than making STD 
or ISD calls which are far too expensive even 
now although the rates for these services have 
been drastically slashed by over 60 per cent in 
the last six months. And, if one accesses the Net 
through cable network or digital subscriber line 
(DSL), the rates could be still lower. Though 
introduced first only in developed countries about 
five years back, Internet telephony has already 
changed the face of voice and data communication 
all across the world. Even in developing countries 
itis witnessing an explosive growth. The most 
glaring example is China where Internet telephony 
was launched in May, 1999. Today, itis reported 
to have the world’s largest VoIP network, 
accounting for usage of over 2.5 million minutes 
per day, 


Hon'ble Ministers, Shri Samir Dey, 
Murmu, Shri Hemananda Bisw 
the birth anniversary of Dr Am 
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Birth Anniversary of Babasaheb Bhim Rao Ambedkar 


According to current estimates, globally, 
there is an annual voice traffic of roughly 200 billion 
minutes. Out of this, nearly six per cent is routed 
through IP networks, round the world. But, going 
by the increasing popularity of IP telephony, the 
World Telecom Policy Forum has predicted that 
IP telephony may well account for 25 per cent of 
all international voice traffic by the year 2004. 
Indian telecom analysts are of the opinion that if 
China can overtake the rest of the world in the 
Internet telephony sector, India is not going to lag 
far behind. With the crying need for increasing 
teledensity, growing communication requirements 
of the emerging big corporates having 
transnational dealings, and opening up of call 
centres besides other value-added services, 
Internet telephony will prove to bea boon fora 
price-sensitive market like India. 


Shri Duryodhan Majhi, Shri Bimbadhar Kuanr, and Smt. Draupadi 
al, MLA and Director, I & P.R., Shri R.B. Nayak at the celebration of 
bedkar at Soochana Bhavan, Bhubaneswar on April 14, 2002. 
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International Year of Eco-Tourism - 2002 


P.LB. Feature 


Eco-tourism in simple words means management 
of tourism and Conservation of nature ina Way so 
as to maintain a fine balance between the 
requirements of tourism and ecology on the one 
hand and the needs of the local communities for 
jobs - new skills, income 8enerating employment 
and a better status for women on the other, The 
global importance of eco- tourism, its benefits as 
well as its impact was recognised with the 
launching of the year 2002 as the International 
Year of Eco- tourism (TYE) by the United Nations 
General Assembly . The TYE offers an Opportunity 
to review eco- tourism experiences worldwide, 
in order t> consolidate tools and institutional 
frameworks that ensure its Sustainable 
development in the future. This means maximizing 
the economic, environmental and social benefits 


from eco-tourism, while avoiding its shortcomings 
and negative impacts, 


Asa Concept, eco- tourism has gained 


momentum recently, but as a way of life Indians 
have practiced eco- i 


and human needs. Eco- 


Usha Bande 


; ] 
Opportunities that make the conservation of! aa 
resources beneficial to local people”. The 


itas 
‘Tourism Organization (WTO) has defined ita 


“tourism that involves traveling to relative a 
undisturbed natural areas with the specified ee 
of studying, admiring and enjoying nature an 
wild plants and animals, as well as existing aint 
aspects (both of the past and the present) four é 
in these areas”, In sum, the definitions eae 
three significant aspects- nature, tourism and lo fi 
communities. It differs ina meaningful way a 
Mass tourism that aims at consuming nature 4 
leaving it depleted on more than one front. 


Being an environment friendly we 
tourism aims at promoting environmé its 
values and ethics and preserving nature sat 
uninterrupted form. It thus benefits wildlife ty 
nature by Contributing towards ecological ker 

© tourists have a first hand encounter it 
nature and learn to admire it than to saver 
Whets their Curiosity for exploring nature and tion 

em enjoy its beauty and diversity. Parson” | 
of the local Communities ensures econ? ca 
benefits for them, which in the longer 
ensure a better status and an easier life. 


e€co- 


; . ies i" 
Since the essence of eco- tourism lt it 


admiration of nature and out-door recreat! 
encompasse 


: » < aeenG 
Sa wide range of activities a ings 
trekking, hiki ‘8 Mountaineering, bird-w4 


on, } 
5 


— 
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boating, rafting, biological explorations and visiting 
wildlife sanctuaries. In that it is akin to adventure 
tourism with the difference that whereas 
adventure tourism looks for thrill, eco- tourism 
ensures satisfaction. Its inspirational and emotional 
aspect is valued because it does not aim at 
consumptive erosion of natural resources. 


India is one of the seven biodiverse 
countries of the world and has a rich cultural 
heritage. It has a vast potential for eco- tourism 
that needs to be tapped for economic benefits 
as well as for healthy conservation and 
preservation of nature. At present India has a 
considerable network of sanctuaries and 
national parks covering around 4.68 per cent 
of the geographical area. But more efforts are 
needed in the field. In the International Year 
of Eco- tourism, some important decisions 
have been taken by the Government and the 
Private sectors to promote eco- tourism. For 
example, the Himachal Pradesh Government 
has announced a policy of development of eco- 
tourism with special emphasis on the 
involvement of the local communities. 
Likewise, the forest and tourism departments 
of Karnataka’ Sikkim, Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh have desi gnated officials to coordinate 
these activities. Some states have issued 
instructions for recycling the entry fees from 
Protected areas for conservation and 
development. The Thenmala Eco- tourism 


Promotion Society, launched by Kerala will 
develop a model of eco- tourism. In the private 
sector, the concept of eco-friendly resorts and 
hotels is gaining recognition. 


The progress made by Maldives in the 
field of eco- tourism is worth mentioning. 
Since tourism is the prime industry in 
Maldives, they have grown dependent on it and 
have worked out ways and means to protect their 
reefs. It is incumbent on all the resorts and hotels 
to dispose off their garbage, conserve water, and 
recycle the waste material. Other countries like 
Indonesia, Philippines, and Nepal have evolved 
effective methods for using the income generated 
by eco- tourism for the benefit of the local 
communities. In Philippines, for example, the 
fishermen have been convinced to shift from blast 
fishing to other more traditional and safe methods. 
In Indonesia, Project Bird Watch has been 
launched to protect its rare birds. 


The essential key elements of eco- 
tourism are a well-preserved eco-system to attract 
tourists, cultural and adventure activities, active 
involvement of the locals who are able to provide 
authentic information about nature, culture and 
their ethnic traditions to the visitors, and finally 
empowering the local populace to manage eco- 
tourism so that they ensure conservation through 
alternate livelihood opportunities. 

Usha Bande is a freelance writer. 


BHADRAK BY-ELECTION 


Notification h 
Constituency. The last dat 
The papers will be scrutiniz 
of nomination papers is 

necessary. The election p 


as been issued for by-election to 19-Bhadrak Assembly 
+ date for filing nomination papers is May 13, 2002. 
ed on May 14,2002. The last date for withdrawal 
May 16. Elections will be held on May 31, if 
rocess will be complete by June 4, 2002. 
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The Maharaja : As I Knew Him 


The royal family of Paralakhemundi is a branch 
of the illustrious Gajapati kings of Srikshetra Puri. 
The name of Maharaja Krushna Chandra Narayan 
Dev of that dynasty glows with glory. 

The people of Orissa will remain [ay 
indebted to him for the vital role he 
played in the unification of Oriya- | 
speaking tracts and formation of the 
separate Province of Orissa. 


I am going to narrate the 
Maharaja's unmatched love for his 
motherland and dedicated service to 
Mother Utkal, which I have 
witnessed. He had been nominated 
as an honourable member to the 
historic Round Table Conference 
organised at the behest of the British : 
Parliament. Although this conference was held to 
decide the future of India, which was then passing 
through a period of Struggle for freedom, finding 
solutions to regional problems also formeda part 
of the agenda. The Parala Maharaja represented 
the kings' federation, To give vent to the 
aspirations of millions of Oriyas, for which they 
were fighting unitedly, he regularly attended the 
Sessions. On every Occasion, he putall his efforts 


for the formation ofa Separate province with his 


unassailable and prudent arguments. He also made 


fervent appeals to the British Parliament not to 


buy time for the announcement for the formation 
ofa separate Province. 


Krushna Chandra Kar 
Tr. by Sarat Mohapatra 


On the last leg of the Round Table 


Conference, when the Gajapati set out for London 


for the last time, he took with him the in 
entourage, the royal throne, t | 
durbar staff, the crown, roy” 
dresses, royal ornaments, raj 

danda, rajchhatra, alata, chant 
‘} etc. Conceding to the requests oft h 
British friends, influencial high Bnts i 
_| flicials, political leaders, Parliament 
| members, and above all a 
| Ministers, he set out for London W! 
pomp and ceremony. 


Member of 'Utkal Sammilan 
4) and its leaders were vocHente a 
that time. Braja Sunder Das ye 

~ _ Secretary of the Sammilani. He ho 
disciple of Utkal Gourav Madhusudan Das, W 


functionary of Utkal Sammilani, He one 
Pucca buildings at Cuttack. By the roads! a 
Januliapati, his old ancestral building stood © 
an.acre of land with vast streches of gardens. the 
Second one was a double storied building” by 
Normal School Lane, which he had built 

purchasing the land and with his own designs: en 
front side of the building dazzled with lush 8° f 
8rass, throughout the year. Babu Braja SU” 

Das left the J anuliapati house and shifted! tS; 
new building with his long trail of serves 
Probably in 1935. The double-storied build 


ief 
was a member of the Lat-Sabha and the che 


“ 
\ 
\ 
¢ 


“a 
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was situated towards the southem side of the main 
gate. There were the big drawing halls both on 
the ground floor and upstairs. The ground floor 


. hall was meant for the office room of the Utkal 


Sammilani, while the hall on the first floor was 
used as the conference hall of the Sammilani, 
where meetings were held. The Executive Body 
meetings were also held there. Besides, the room 
on the first floor also served as a guest room. 


Before the Maharaja set out for Britain, 
he stayed at Cuttack for a day. On that occasion 
a grand welcome was accorded to him on the 
lawns of that building. In that welcome meeting, 
Oriyas prayed to God for the success of the 
Maharaja's journey. People cherished the hope 
that he would return with the message of a 
separate State. 


When the meeting was over, the Maharaja 
was led to the upstairs. There he conversed with 
the President, the Secretary and other members 


of the Utkal Sammilani. I was present there 
alongwith other people, who included Swami 
Bichitrananda Das, Braj Sundar Das, Laxmidhar 
Mohanty, Gopal Chandra Praharaj, Bhikari 
Chandra Patnaik, Chintamani Acharya, Laxmi 
Narayan Sahoo, Somanath Mohapatra. Praharaj 
babu took me there, as I was a member of the 
sub-committee of that Sammilani. 


When the Maharaja was briefing his 
friends regarding his intinerary, the Palace 
Superintendent came in as he was called for. He 
was included in the entourage as the Accountant 
and Treasurer to the Maharaja. The Maharaja 
then came to know that there was a little more 
than five lakh rupees, for his expenses. A paltry 
sum of five lakh ! He thought that the amount 
would not suffice. He told Braja Sunder babu, 
"Travelling in a foreign land demands expenses 
as per the circumstances. Unless one has sufficient 
Money one may face difficulties. The limited purse 
would not permit one to make expenses to one's 


sweet will. Asa result, one may not fulfil one's 
objectively. See, lam going to attend the Round 
Table Conference with a big hope in my heart. 
This time my expenses would soar up. I don't 
think the amount of money in my purse would 
allow me to reach the target. Please arrange at 
least one lakh of rupees for me. I would not like 
to face any monetary problems there. If you open 
the strech of cloth, it streches long, they say. Kindly 
call for the moneylender of this town. I am 
prepared to sign the hand-note. On my strict 
order, taxes are being collected on warfooting. I 
promise, on my return I shall repay the loan with 
the interest." 


Braja Sunder babu replied, "Money 
lenders are there in the town. They would certainly 
turn up. But will the Maharaja sign the handnote ? 
It would tell upon his prestige. I should sign the 
handnote, bring the amount and give it to the 
Treasurer." 


His Majesty the Maharaja then said to 
Braja Sundar babu, "J am not going to sign the 
handnote as the Maharaja of Paralakhemundi. I ° 
will sign itas one of the millions of sons of Mother 
Utkal, who is in distress. Is it not a noble cause ? 
You should refrain from these talks and ask the 
moneylender to come with cash immediately. 


Akashi Somasekharam, a Telugu 
contractor, was a rich moneylender in the town. 
He could lend more than a lakh of rupees on 
handnotes. Braja Sundar, the zamindar telephoned 
him to bring the cash immediately. 


The Maharaja's philosophy and his 
patriotic sentiments left a deep impression on the 
minds of the people present there. Somsekharam, 
arrived at once with cash, and a written handnote. 
The treasurer counted the amount. The Maharaja 
signed on the handnote as "Krushna Chandra 
Narayan Dev." The Maharaja felt proud on 
incurring a debt for the cause of his motherland 
and happiness emanated from his face. 
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The Maharaja of Parlakhemundi left for 
Calcutta by Puri-Howrah Express and from there, 
he would take a flight to London. There, the 
leading dailes had carried headlines about the 
arrival of the Maharaja. A special room had been 
earmarked at the airport to accord a warm 
reception to this Maharaja of Utkal in the 
traditional Indian manner. Lakhs of Londoners 
congregated there to witness the ceremony. On 
his arrival at the airport, he was led to the special 
room decorated in royal grandeur by the members 
of the reception committee. The crowd grew 
thick. It was felt as if the people of whole of 
Landon and its suburbs would assemble there. 
The Maharaja sat on his throne, with the raja 
danda in his hand. A grand reception was 
accorded to him, which was incomparable, 
unseen and without a precedence. London people 


witnessed this kind of. ceremony for the first and 
last time. 


The magnanimous Maharaja with his 
entourage stayed ina beffitting palace in London. 


The former English employees of his kingdom, 


i.e, the Madras Presidency, such as.the Governor, 
the Commissioners, Collectors, Political Agents, 
the Police I.Gs, the Police Superintendents and 
other high officials who had received gifts and 
other benefits from the Maharaja during their 
incumbency, had settled in London after their 
retirement. They all came to pay regards to the 
Maharaja. They tried to make the arrival of the 


Maharaja to the Round Table Conference a grand 
success, 


The Maharaja met the Prime Minister of 
d, other Ministers, Heads of several 
rtments, Hon'ble members of the Round 


Englan 
depa 
Table Conference and editors 
newspapers and journalists and impressed upon 
them the necessity ofa separate Province, The 
unceasing perseverance and the sublime efforts 


of prominent 


of this determined Maharaja had bome fruit, when 
the aspirations of the Oriya people were fulfilled 
partially. At the end of the Conference, a 
Declaration was made for a separate Province in 
the midst of heavy an unanimous applause. A 
White Paper was distributed making a declaration 
that the separate Orissa Province would start 
functioning on the first day of April, 1936. 


As per the terms in the White Paper, 
Orissa Secretariat was to be established at the 
central place of capital city of Cuttack. The 
building that housed the present City Hospital was. 
the first Secretariat of the Government of Oriss®. 
To the north of the main building, there was 4 tin 
roofed shed (now a godown), a portion of the 
Secretariat, where the baby institution like the 
Secretariat Press was born. It was regarded 4 
the cradle for the Orissa Government Press 
(O.G.P). Mr Nishamani Mohanty, the then DY: 
Secretary, Finance (who was conferred the title 
of Ray Bahadur later on) was its chief patron. An 
employee named Mr. V.M. Money, who came 
on deputation from Patna Government Press 
became its Manager. 


Hon'ble Sir John Austin Hubback wae 
the first Governor of Orissa and Mr. P- f 
Mansfield, M.A. 1.C.S. was the first Chie 
Secretary. Both of them were from England ie 
were highly placed officers in the Orissa Divis!° 
under the Government of Bihar and Oriss@. Re 
came in close contact with the people and beca™ 
familiar with their history, culture, and heritage 


ti. 
Source : Krushna Chandra Kar. Hajila Dinara Smrul 
Cuttack : Grantha Mandir. pp. 309-314. 


Sarat Mahapatra is Add 


; ates 
itional CTO, Baghamari Che? 
Khurda, Bhubaneswar, 


With the by-election to the Bhadrak Assembly 
Constituency slated for May 31, 2002, the total 
number of by-elections held to the Orissa 
Legislative Assembly during the last five decades 
has come to 66. The by-election to Bhadrak 
Assembly Constituency was necessiated due to 
the untimely death of Shri Biren Pallai in a tragic 
road-accident on March 2, 2001. 


Since the constitution of the first 
Assembly in the post-independence period in 
1952, Orissa has witnessed these by-polls due 
to different reasons. Out of these, the highest 
number of 29 by-elections have been held due to 
the resignation of legislators and the lowest number 
of one by-election was held owing to non-filing 
of nomination papers or boycott of the general 
election. While the death of legislators has 
necessiated by-elections in 22 seats, 11 by- 
elections have been held due to elections declared 
Void. Besides, the sad demise of three candidates 
during poll campaigns leading to countermanding 
of polls has forced the State to have 3 by- 
elections. Analysis has shown that out of 65 by- 
elections held so far (excluding Bhadrak on May 
31, 2002), the ruling parties have own more than 
60 percent of the seats. The main political parties 
have also been able to retain status-quo in almost 
60 percent of the seats. 


; The Eleventh Assembly (1995-2000) 
witnessed the highest (16) numbers of by- 
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By-elections to Orissa Legislative Assembly 


Prabhu Kalyan Mohapatra 


' 


elections, out of which 10 were held due to 


* resignation of legislators and the rest 6 owing to 


the death of the sitting members. In terms of 
resignation and death of legislators, these 16 by- 
elections are considered to be the highest in the 
State during the last five decades. During the first 
post-independent Assembly (1952-57), highest 
number of 6 by-elections were held due to the 
elections being declared void. Ironically, the sixth 
Assembly (1974-77) witnessed the solitary by- 


- election owing to non-filing of the nomination 


papers by the candidates or boycott of the general 
election. Not even a single candidate filed 
nomination for participating in the general election 
from Chilika Assembly Constituency resulting in 
by-poll subsequently. Besides, highest number 
(2) of contesting candidates died during poll 
campaign for ninth Assembly (1985-90) election, 


necessiating 2 by-elections, in Kakatpur and 
Keonjhar Constituencies. 


It is quite interesting to note that while 
four Chief Ministers of Orissa have made their 
entry into the Assembly through the by-elections, 
seven lady members also started their legislative 
career by winning by-elections. Apart from this, 
another interesting feature is that four members 
have also been elected to the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly through by-elections, unopposed or 
uncontested, creating history in the parliamentary 
democracy of Orissa. Four Chief Ministers, who 
made their fortune through these by-elections, are 
Shri Biswanath Das (1971 ), Smt. Nandini 
Satpathy (1972), Shri Janaki Ballay Patnaik (1980 
& 95) and Dr Giridhara Gomango (1999). Of 
these Chief Ministers, only Shri Biswanath Das 
headed a non-Congress coalition (Swatantra - 
Utkal Congress) government in Orissa, while the 
rest three presided over the Congress Ministry 
of the State. While Shri Janaki Ballav Patnaik 
became Chief Minister thrice, on two Occasions 
he was elected to the Assembly through by- 
elections. The others became Chief Minister for 
once only, getting elected in by-polls. 


Seven lady members, who launched their 
legislative career through these by-polls are Smt. 


V.Sugyana Kumari Deo, Smt. Subhadra Mahtab, 
Smt. Nandini Satp: 
S 


atra. Of these seven lady 
y-poll due to the death of 
lection was forced on rest 
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Four members who paved their way into 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly through by- 
elections, quite un-opposed / un-contested are 
Shri N.K.Mishra (Bolangir-Ganatantra Parishad), 
Shri P.C. Bhanjadeo (Daspalla-Congress), Shri 
M.M. Pradhan (Talcher-Congress), Shri 
Prasanna Kumar Dash (Bangiriposi-Congress) 
and all these by-polls were held during first to 
third Assembly (i.e. 1952-66). 


Party-wise analysis shows that of the 65 
by-elections held in Orissa so far, Congress has 
bagged 38 seats while Ganatantra Parishad-7, 
Swatantra Party-3, P.S.P.-3, Utkal Congress-2, 
JNPSC-1, Janata Party-3, Janata Dal -7 and Biju 
Janata Dal (BJD) one seat. 


, ae e@: 
Assembly-wise statistics reveal that th 


first Assembly had 11 by-polls, the second 
Assembly-8, third Assembly-7, fourth Asean 
4, fifth Assembly-4, sixth Assembly-1, eight : 
Assembly-3, ninth Assembly-4, tenth Assembly 
6, eleventh Assembly-16, and twelfth A 
1. As ofnow the seventh Assembly (1977-8 


ate fOr 
Period is the only time when State didn't g0 
any by-poll. 


By-elections-wise data demonstrates 
while 11 by-polls were held due to lepine 
declared void, 29 due to resignation of legislate ; 
21 owing to death of legislators, 3 for he as 
demise of the contesting candidates during P 
campaign and one due to non-filing of nonum™ 


Papers by the candidates or boycotting 
election, 


5 
Itis revealed from the fact that, ou! rf 
tions held so far, candidates of ™ i 
Parties have own 40 seats thereby register 
more than 60 percent success, On the 6" by” 
main political parties participating inall pe: 
polls, have also been able to retain 1 60 
thereby maintaining status-quo in alm° 
percent of the places. 


by-elec 


Assembly 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Nineth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 
Total 
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BY-ELECTIONS TO THE ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Election 


HELD DURING (1952-2002 APRIL) 


Resignation Death of Candidates died Election 


Declared Void of MLAs MLAs during polleampaign Boycott 


6 
4 
1 


11 


3 


6 
1 - 
21 3 


N.B. : By-poll for the Bhadrak Assembly segment to be held on 31st May 2002 has not been included. 


Prabhu Kalyana Mohapatra, a freelance journalist, 


Bhubaneswar - 751001. 


lives at Qr. No.VR 3/2, Unit-3, Behind Reserve Bank of India, 


Golden Jubilee of the Parliament of India 


Hon'ble Vice-President, Shri Krishan 

| Kant releasing a postage stamp on May 

13, 2002 to commemorate the Golden 

Jubilee of the Parliament of India. 

“| Hon'ble Prime Minister, Shri Atal Bihari 

| Vajpayee, Hon'ble Speaker of Lok 

‘) Sabha, Shri Manohar Joshi, Hon'ble 

_| Minister, Shri Pramod Mahajan and 

‘| Leader of the Opposition, Smt. Sonia 
Gandhi are present. 
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Workshop on 
Turtle Excluder Device 


A four-day long workshop-cum-demonstration 
on Trutle Excluder Device (TED) for the trawaler 
owners/ operators at the Orissa coast was held 
at Paradeep during February 9-12, 2002. It was 


organised jointly by Directorate of Fisheries, 


Govt. of Orissa and Project Swarajya, an NGO, 


in collaboration with Wild Life Wing of Govt. of 
Orissa under the UNDP-Gol sea turtle project. 
Shri S.K, Mohapatra; Chairman, Pradeep Port 
Trust, inaugurated this workshop. Shri Ambika 


Prasad Tripathy, Chief Wild life Warden, attended 


programme as Chief Speaker, He said Orissa was 


on the forefront in technology transfer in South 


East Asie. A pro 
Paradeep 


LK. Tripathy 


Sea turtles are an ancient and ee 
distributed species whose migratory Mee 
extends over all the oceans of the world. hic 
marine turtles are an endangered species, be 
are protected under Schedule | of the Indian also 
Life Protection Act, 1972. They oe chas 
protected under international conventions 3) an 
Convention on Migratory Species (CM ere 
Convention on International Trade on ea) 
Species of wild flora and fauna (CITES): ee se 
India is a signatory. Of the seven species te 
turtles found world wide, five are rope rback 
occur in India. They are Leal elont@ 
(Dernochelys Coriacea), Green turtle Oil D 
mydas), Hawkoill (Eretmochelys imbr ridley 
Loggerhead (Caretta caretta) and Olive ridley 
(Lepidochelys Olivacea), of which Ons TEDS 
is the most common species. In 1980, th wlin8 
were introduced in U.S. shrimp veel 
Operations. The expert scientific panel oh Indi 
‘port to the ministry of Agriculture, Gork janis! 
on March 2000 onuse of TEDsby all me" on 
trawlers to check large scale mortality 


turtles in the fishing nets of the fisherme” st 


mo 
Shrimp trawling is currently ae y 
valuable fishing system in India, both" fsb. 
© export €arnings and domestic supply ond 
In October 1996, India, Malaysia, Thaila™ jer 
akistan requested the United cee whi 
TO. to withdraw the trade restrictiO™® "5 
affected the marine products earnings 


1998, W.T.O. ruled that the trade restrictions 
were illegal and suggested to conduct a detailed 
survey on construction, installation and operation 
of TED for the sustainable development of 
traditional fishermen/trawl owners and operators 
in their trawling operations. 


It was observed that around 23 lakh sea 
turtles came to Orissa coast, particularly 
Bhitarkanika, Paradeep, Chandbali, Astaranga, 
Konark and Gopalpur to lay eggs during the last 
6 years. Out of them, 7.5 lakh sea turtles have 
been found dead for different reasons. 


The Chairman of Paradeep Port Trust 
suggested to take up an integrated turtle 
conservation measure to check the sea-turtle 
mortality applying the TED in the trawlers, which 
reduces incidental death of sea turtles in shrimp 
nets. He said, the safety device of the sea turtles 
are necessary now-a-days and hoped the seminar 
would help the trawling community and all the 
persons associated with the shrimp industry 
sterling from shrimp collectors, processors linked 
with fishing Industry. 

Shri Aurobinda Behera, M.D., Orissa 
State Disaster Mitigation Authority and Special 
Relief Commissioner, Govt. of Orissa, who 

" attended the workshop, suggested ways for the 
Protection of sea turtles coming to Orissa coast 
to lay eggs. Orissa coast is suitable to receive the 
turtles. The State Govt. should sort out the real 
Cause of the large scale death of the sea turtles 
Inviting the fishermen, trawler owner/operators 
and scientist from CIFT, CIFNET, MPEDA, 
CMFRI and FSI. 


Shri A.K. Tripathy, Secretary, Fisheries 
and Animal Resources Development, presided 
Over the workshop. He said that the real cause of 
death of sea turtles should be found out. He said, 
the trawlers from other States frequently come 
to Orissa coast for fishing, violating all restrictions. 
The aim of the Fisheries Department is to improve 
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the standard of living of the traditional fishermen 
and the trawler owners in their trading. Central 
Fisheries Institute of Cochin and Wildlife Warden, 
Govt. of Orissa have jointly introduced TED in 
the travel nets to protect the sea turtles. 


The expert from wildlife wing expressed 
that fitting of TED in the trawl] nets would effect 0 
to 8 percent fishing losses, which can be 
compensated to the trawl owners/operation. 
Director of Fisheries, Shri Satyabrata Sahu said 
that there are about 1.2 lakh fishermen families 
in Orissa. The real cause of death of sea turtles 
will be known on demonstration of TED in 
presence of the scientists, traders and technical 
experts. Choudhury Hari Das, Asst. 
Commissioner of Fisheries, Govt. of Orissa 
attended the programme and suggested to 
conduct a field demonstration in order to assess 
the quantum of loss of shrimp catch. 


Shri Tarun Kumar Patnaik, President 
Orissa Marine Fish Producers Association and 
Shri Kameswar Narayan Praharaj, Convenor All 
Orissa Trawlers Association, and President 
Balasore Fish Trawlers Association expressed that 
State Government has not yet declared trawler 
trading as an industry. They said that frequent 
transfer of officials affected the healthy atmosphere 
of the fish trading. Regular flow of acid water to 
the sea frequent tests of missiles shortage of 
oxygen inside the sea, frequent attack of sea turtles 
by street dogs, jackels and other wild animals and 
damage of protected wild forest around the sea 
coast are the causes of massive death of sea 
turtles. They said that the business has shown a 
downward trend and pleaded for exemption of 
excise tax. The trawler owners also need subsidy 
to repair or replace the damaged equipments. 
Besides this, hike of materials of trawlers industry, 
reduction of fishing days to 120 against 185 days, 
restriction of fishing within 20 kms from the coast, 
where the percentage of fishing is high are the 
causes of failure of trawler business in the State. 


Dr Robert Sutcliffe, a retired dental 
surgeon of U.S., who possesses vast practical 
knowledge on sea turtle project and regularly 
comes to India to monitor the turtles at the Devi 
tiver mouth during last 10 years attended the 
programme. His pointed out that the death toll of 
the turtles has shown arise. If deaths continue, 
pressure of environmentalists will mount and 
prawn industry will suffer. Eco-friendly co- 


Operation is necessary for the survival of the 
tourist potential. 


Instead of trying to force the trawlers to 
use TEDs, Dr. Robert Suggested the formation of 
avery exclusive club, 'The TED Trawlers of a 
Orissa’, when trawling with TEDs only use the 
flag beyond that the trawlers will notuse in fi 
He has suggested to change the existing | 
the trawlers movement and Suggested th 
boats with TEDs will be allowed to catch 
Orissa waters in the turtle Season, Th 
policeman with the Support of coast guard 
more vigilant to eliminate illegal trawling, 
this preference for Permits will be given 
trawlers with the longest period of membership 


and international heip will be Sought to increase 
profitability for TED trawlers, 


Shri C.R, Behera, A 
Swarajya, Shri Manm 
Police, Shric.s, Kar, Scientist, 


shing. 
aw of 
at the 
fish in 
e local 
S Would 
Besides 
to TED 
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with TED and an extra cos. end was also fitted at 
the exit hole of each trawler net so as to 
demonstrate the exact amount and nature of the 
fish that might escape alongwith the turtle or Be 
marine species from the net. The trawlers name : 
MV Devasabya and MV Crown were engage 

in fishing without TED. The trawling operation Was 
conducted at an average depth of 15 Fathom. 


hours 
Each trawler conducted a haul on 2 ho 
duration. 


From the above observations, te 
revealed that the percentage of fish loss oo 
from 1.96% to 14.83% with an average of 7.2! 
and smooth release of turtle in one of the4 mi 
made. 38 persons including Departmen i 
Fisheries, Forest, Wild-life institute, Mine 
Agril, CIFT, FSI Government of fn ns 
mediapersons, trawler owners and NGO pres 
were present at the time of demonstration. 


-octof 
Shri Tapan Kumar Behera, Joint are 
of Fisheries, Choudhury Hari Das, India, 
Commissioner of Fisheries, Government of aaa 
Dr C.S.Kar, Scientist, Wildlife Warden, seit 
Dr Bibhas Panday, Scientist, Dr R- Asst 
Prakash, Scientist, N.C. Mohanty; a0 
Conservator of Forests, Orissa, Dr Ce Fish 
Scientist, President, Orissa Marines yy. 
Producers Association, R.S. Mishra, : ate 
Director, F isheries, Production Officer, Proje! 
Parthadey Ray, Mohan Jena, President pAs 
Swarajya, Kishore Kumar Rath, Secy-» 0 ahaa 
Subhendu Kr. Das, Kameswar Narayan set 
from Balasore Trawlers' Association, 8 
from CMFRI, CIFT, CIFNCT, MPEP ind 
Participated in the deliberation in the ee the 
Session and Suggested recommendation® 
Consideration by the Government of Ors 


9 


J 
LK. Tri phar 
‘K. Tripathy, Principal Correspondent, Na (1, 0h 
Central Chro, ie 


nicle, lives at Qrs. No.VR« 
Bhubaneswar.75 1001. 


Sugar is an important commodity for export. 
Sugarcane is cultivated in the country under 
diverse situations on 3.87 million hectares with 
the productivity of 65.9 tonnes per hectare. 
Sugarcane in Orissa is cultivated in 0.4 lakh 
hectares with an average productivity of 63.3 t/ 
ha. Of the many causes of such low yield of 
sugarcane in Orissa, imbalance nutrient 
application might be one. 


Sugarcane requires all the 16 essential 
nutrients for satisfactory productivity. Soil is 
the store-house of those nutrients. Intensive 
cultivation removes a substantial amounts of 
nutrients from soil. It is estimated that a 
sugarcane crop yielding 100 t/ha removes 250 
kg N, 80 kg P,O,, 250 kg K,O, 150 kg Ca, 40 
kg mg, 30 kg S, 3.5 kg Fe, 1.2 kg Mn, 0.6 kg 
Zn, 0.1 kg Cuand 0.02 kg B/ha. Farmers apply 
200 kg N, 60 kg P,O, and 60 kg K,O/ha. There 
is a great gap between application and removal 
of major nutrients of N, P & K. Other 
Secondary and micronutrients are not applied 
by the farmers. Application of these nutrients 
are to be taken care of, from high yielding point 
of view. 
pplied to sugarcane 


Nitrogen is not a 0 st 
best utilisation of this 


at the time of planting. The t 
nutrient occurs within 30 to 90 days after planting, 
if applied in three equal doses. In order to 
compensate, another 30 to 50 kg of N/ha 
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Integrated Nutrient Management for 
Sugarcane 


S.K. Sahu 
S.C. Nayak 


biofertilisers such as azospirrilum and/or 
azotobacter are to be applied. Better efficiency 
of these biofertilizers is obtained by inoculation 
of micro-organisms to the seed sets at planting. 
Inthis regard, 5 kg ofazospirillum culture or equal 
amounts of azospirillum and azotobacter at 5 kg 
are made into a paste in 100 litres of water. The 
seed sets are dipped in this solution for 15 to 20 
minutes and sown in trenches. These bacteria have 
ability to enhance the germination ofseeds through 
secretion of hormones. 


Phosphate is highly essential for 
developmentand tillering of sugarcane. Inaddition 
to this, the nitrogen fixer need ample of P for their 
growth and development. Full amount of 
phosphate is to be applied in trenches at sowing. 
In order to enhance the solubility of both native 
and applied P, the phosphorus solubilising micro- 
organisms may be inoculated along with the 
azospirillum in the same manner. Single 
superphosphate is the best source of phosphatic 
fertilizer. In acid soils mixture application of water 
soluble and water insoluble phosphate sources at 
equal proportion is efficient. Pressmud a 
byproduct of sugarcane industry contining 
1.20%N, 1.96% P,O,, 2.2% K,O, 20% Ca, 
958 mg/kg Fe, 76 mg/kg Zn, 604 mg/kg Mn, 75 
mg/kg Cu and 4.5 mg/kg B is considered as a 
soil amendment as well as 200 d’source of 
scondary and micronutrients. Application of 


pressmud at 500 kg/ha at sowing will provide all 
the desired nutrients by crop. In absence of 
pressmud in strongly acid soils liming at 1.0 t/ha 
will ameliorate the acidity for increasing efficiency 
of applied fertilisers. 


Roles of potassium in sugar metabolism, 
maintaining water balance, proper nitrogen 
utilization and prevention of attack of disease and 
pests are will established. Besides lodging of 
sugarcane, a comon phenomena, is checked by 
potassium. Application of sull potassium at 
planting is recommended. In coarse textured soils 
potassium is to be applied in two equal splits at 
planting and 30 days after planting. Muriate of 
potash is the best source of potassium, 


Calcium is an antitoxic and neutralising 
agent of toxic elements and organic acids 
tespectively which is injurious to plants. In neutral 
and alkaline soils, calcium need of sugarcane is 
met from soil source. In acid soils lime through 
paper mill sludge or pressmud to be added. 


Magnesium is essential for synthesis of 
chlorophyll and photosynthesis. Addition of 
organic manures, dolmitic lime stone and 
pressmud provides this nutrient. 

Sulphur play 


$a vital role in strengthening 
ofxylem and chollen ch 


yma tissue resulting harding 
of plant and thus it Prevents lodging, Application 
of SSP and or ammonium sulphate will 
supplement sulphur neutral alkaline and calcareous 
soils are deficien 
involved in synthe 
of reducing suga: 


t with iron. This nutrient is 
Sis of | chlorophyll and formation 
r. Foliar Spray of 04.% ferrous 


The State has experienced a 
taken all possible 
engaged in health 
Supplied to hogs 
Department to 
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een made alert a ici i 

Medici i 
Bt entres. A contro] TOO Beate 
‘AK€ stock of the Situation, 


sulphate 2 times at 10 days interval corrects its 
deficiency. 


Manganese deficiency in highly leached 
coarse textured and in neutral soils cause oe 
blight desease of sugarcane in which middle an 
young leaves show red strips along which they 
split. Foliar spray of 06% manganese sulphate 


, e 
similar to ferrous sulphate will recover th 
deficiency. 


Copper deficiency in sugar 
prevalent in alkali and high organic rich s 


ee at? ; inc 
* which is not prevalent in soils of Orissa. Z 


4 ic 
is involved:in synthesis of IAA or Indol oat 
acid which favours in elongation of we " 
height. Foliar spray of Zn So, at 0.4% 


ele 4 t its 
similar manner for Fe and Mn will preven! 
deficiency. 


Boron forms a sugarcane boli 
complex faciliating translocation of Pa 
and distributes in all parts of part at oe 5 
Proportion. Its deficiency cause death © a 
and cracking of cane. Foliar spray of ee 
0.25% twice will mitigate the deficiency: 


tr 
Molybdenum is essential n 
stimulating the activity of soil mah 7 
Organisms of N fixers that will accel 
fixation. Set treatment along with biofer! 


at 10g of ammonium molybdate W! 
beneficial, 


+) Gojenc® 
S.K. Sahu is Professor, Department of Soil $° 
OQUAT, Bhubaneswar 75 1003. at of 
e 
ae Nayak is Assistant Soil Chemist, Dep2't™ 


Oil Science, OUAT, Bhubaneswar 751003. 


celsius, Government bi 
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The Urs of Baba Sayed Ali Bokhari Saheb 


A shrine inside the Barabati Fort in Cuttack, built 
during the regime of Akbar the Great, draws 
devotees from all faiths. The ancient shrine keeps 
alive the ideals of communal harmony. 


When the Nawab of Murshidabad ruled 
Bengal, the suwbedhar-khas, Sayed Ali Bokhari 
was at the helm of the Barabati Fort. He worked 
in the Army and later became a saint. 


b After his beatification, he was came to 
© known as Baba Sayed Ali Bokhari Saheb. 


unter, the noted historian, has meticulously 
chronicled military and other developments in 
Tissa and Bengal during the era of Akbar the 
Great, between 1542 and 1605 A.D. During this 
Period, the Marathas stormed the Barabati Fort. 
Copy of Hunter's book was available in the 
Ravenshaw College library, Cuttack, until 1960. 
he late M.A. Amin, President of the 
ohammedan Association of Cuttack, also had 

4 Copy of the rare book with him. 


f Hunter's history book culls information 
tom brief descriptions,and various short notes 


Tommy Wright 


written by different monarchs and administrators 
of Orissa and Bengal after the fall of the Mughal 
empire. In Akbar's time, when the Marathas 
attacked the Barabati Fort, Baba Sayed Ali 
Bokhari Saheb fought them bravely. 


In this battle, the Marathas beheaded 
Baba while the latter was fighting them on 
borseback. His severed head fell offinside the 
Barabati Fort and was given a decent burial within 
its precincts. The mazhar (tomb) still stands, 
having withstood the ravages of time. 


Maratha soldiers broke open the gates 
of the Barabati Fort during the invasion. Legend 
has it that after Baba Sayed Ali Bokhari Saheb 
was beheaded while fighting from horseback, his 
torso remained on the horseback and fell off only 
after it reached Jajpur. 

As the legend goes, his headless body 
actually kept fighting the Maratha soldiers until 
the saints of Jajpur yelled out to remind him that 
such supernatural feats go against Islamic tenets 
(haadish). The incident finds mention in 
chronicles written by the saints of Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, Iraq, Iran and Bokhara in the erstwhile 
Soviet Russia. 

When the saints of Jajpur quietened 
down, the Baba's headless torso fell off the 
horseback and was buried in Jajpur. A monument 
was erected in Baba's memory, which still stands 
near the bus-stand in J ajpur town. Urs, the death 
anniversary of the great saint, is observed every 
year with great reverence, and his blessings are 
sought through fervent prayers. 


eS 
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The date of the wrs usually falls in the 
month of February following the Islamic calendar. 
At the resplendent mazhar of about 1,000 sqft. 
in the Barabati Fort, the Urs date is agreed upon 
after consulting the Muslim religious leaders of 
Jajpur. This year, the Anjuman Committee fixed 
February 07th and O8th, 2002, to observe the 
Urs (death anniversary) of Baba Sayed Ali 
Bokhari Saheb. Upto 1950, the mazhar within 
the’ Barabati Fort wore a weather-beaten 
dilapidated look. On February 08, 1953, an 
organisation called the Anjuman-E-Islamia-Ahle- 
Sunnat-O-Jamat was formed by leading Muslim 
leaders of Cuttack. The said philanthropic 
organisation has its office at Dewan Bazar, 
Cuttack. It also runs an orphanage, called the 
Islamia Yateemkhana, near its office ina high rise. 
The Yateemkhana functions asa Wakf. 


This orphanage houses about eighty boys 
of varying ages, who are maintained and 
educated. Besides encouraging the Sunni faith 
system, about twelve moulvees and hafeezes are 
perpetually engaged in running this religious 
mission to invoke the Baba's blessings. The 
Yateemkhana runs seven classes, educating the 
eighty orphaned boarders and 150 day-scholars 
coming ftom poor Muslim families. 


_The orphanage and the school are 
recognised by the Government of Orissa and gets 
grants-in-aid for its teachers and pupils. The 
Anjuman prevides free food, clothes and books 
for its boarders. The late Maulana Habibur 
Rehman of Dhamnagar, who founded the 
organisation, died on March 12,1981, 


has already completed his 


pilgrimages to Mecca and Madina twice. Thus, 
in Islam, any Muslim who has completed his/her 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina more than once 
is known as Al-Haj. This AI-Haj is prefixed to 
his name. The healthy and active Maulvi namely 
Al-Raj Maulvi Saheb Sayed Azam Ali has been 
in charge for this shrine for more than ee 
years. On February 07th and 08th bet 
(vegetable pullao) is served free to all the pie 
visiting this shrine. Thousands visitors attend th 
Urs. The Anjuman E-Islamia-Suannat-O-Jam4 
has more than thirty members from a 

communities, including its elected honorary 


: : ee- 
officer-bearers. Its President is elected fora thr 
year term, 


The Anjuman was registered under he 
Socieities Act in 1978. The septuagenarit 
Mohammed Salimullah, a former president 0 é 
Anjuman, who served for three consecutive aaa 
from 1977 to 1987, recalls how the organisa 
strengthened its roots under his aegis. 


He has the society registered during 
tenure, and has streamlined the administra te 
the shrine. He collaborated with the late adv e 
Sheikh Rahnuma and set down the laws 4” ined 
laws of the Anjuman. The advocate had tl his 
one of the organisation's leading patrons U™ Za 
sad and sudden demise about seven Ee a 
Mohammed Salimullah, still remains an ho” 
advisor of the Anjuman. the 

The Conservation Office! of has 
Archaeological Survey of India (AST), © Ip 100: 
his office opposite the shrine, is of great he 
All monuments within the Barabati v 
declared "protected areas" by the Asias* 
the Orissa State Archaeology Depa 

Xcavation work in the Barabati F° work 
undertaken in 1985, and the ASI took up! gix th? 
in December 1989, The findings helped 
dates of the monuments here. 


é 
peat 

- fives at 

Tommy Wright, a freelance journalist, live 


Villa’, Pension Lane, Buxi Bazar, Cuttack-75 300": 


Sustainable development means continuing the 
pace of development without adversely affecting 
its efficiency and harming the people affected by 
It Itis a significant attribute of multiple vision of 
development ranging from the local to the global 
level. In real terms, sustainable development 
focuses on three things : 


@) to follow the path of development that 
does not impair or damage the protective 
ecological cover provided by nature to the 


(ii) to use the renewable natural resources in 
such a way that their rate of: regeneration is always 
M excess to their rate of use; 


a _ _ touse the non-renewable resources ina 
vee and responsible manner and ceaselessly 
Ork to find substitutes for them. ' i 


The following definitions highlight the 
Common goal of sustainable development. World 
Onservation Strategy lays emphasis on the social 
and ecological factors as well as the economic 
Ones, of the living and non-living resource base, 
and of the long term and short term advantages 
Of the alternative actions. 


According to Goodland and Ledac 
(1986), sustainable development is a pattern of 
-SOcial and structural economic transformations. 
which optimize the social and economic benefits 
available in the present without jeopardizing the 
likely potential for similar benefits in the future. 
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Sustainable Development and 
Empowerment of Women in Rural Orissa 


Jyotirmati Samantaray 


D.D. Gow (1988) has defined sustainable 
development as a means for increasing the 
capacity of rural people to influence and control 
their future on a long term basis, a goal that can_ 
be achieved by strengthening capacity, supportive 
equality and fostering empowerment. 


However, the most appropriate definition 
of sustainable development is the one put forward 
by thie World Commission on Environment and 
Development, commonly known as Brundtland 
Commission (1987), in its report ‘Our Common 
Future’ which runs as follows : 


Sustainable development is development that 
meets the needs of present without compromising the 
ability of future generations to meet their own needs. 


: However, there is no single definition 
which is acceptable to everyone. Shri S.P.Mittal, 
the renowned scientist, has explained that in India 
sustainable development is rooted in the firm 
realization that bounties of nature are dying 
up. Sustainable development is both a 
challenge and an opportunity. Sustainable 
development can only be pursued ifthe size and 
growth of population are in harmony with the 
changing productive potential of the economic 
system. The necessary conditions of achieving 
sustainable development are ecological security, 
economic efficiency and social equity. 


x4 Women play a predominant role in 
activities related to natural resources and the 
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depletion of these resources. Women's ecological 
consciousness makes them better managers of 
natural resources. In rural areas, the socio- 
economic role of women through generations are 
to provide food, water, fuel, fodder and income 
from the surrounding resource base for survival. 


Sustainable development embodies a 
belief that people should be able to alter and 
improve their lives in accordance with the criteria, 
which take account of the rights and needs of 


others and protect the planet for future 
generations? 


As the development projects were 
designed without the involvement of intended 
beneficiaries, they failed. Cons 
NGOs prior to the 1992 UN. Conference on 
Environment and Development (UNCED) 
identified five criteria for sustainable development 
: Who initiates ? Who decides ? Who participates 
? Who benefits ? Who controls ? It was reported 
that if the answer to all these questions is people 
including women then ‘projects could be assured 
of sustainability'3 


ultations among 


Wumen empowerment in full form willbe 
possible, if they will be given the Opportunity of 
decision making. To Strengthen sustainable 
development at the micro-level 


ions in shaping 


action for women towards sustainable and 
equitable development were given. It will pO 
empowerment as well as sustainable future 0 
society in the Indian context. 


From the standpoint of welfare, regional 
sustainable development ensures that the regional 
population attains an acceptable level of welfare 
both at present and in the future and that Ba 
regional development is not only compatible with 
ecological circumstances in the long run but also 


tries to accomplish a globally sustainable 
development. 


Regional sustainable development has iy 
fulfill the goal, i.e. (1) it should ensure the regiona’ 
population a sustained acceptable level of "ere 
(2) it should not have conflict with sustainabl 
development ata supraregional level; (3) itshou 
ensure economic progress or development © 
potential of the region concerned; (4) It shou 5 
maintain ecological values and or eon 
constraints of the area concerned; (5) eater t 
ensure the economic and environmental interes 
of the parties involved, 4 


Sustainable development of rural pee 
in the state of Orissa need special attention e 
Government of Orissa; The mindset ie 
members has not changed due to igoen ae 
Superstition and lack of knowledge ofenis 
Statutory provision on gender equalities congé! t 
environment Should be created fo allow ole. 
Women at the grassroot level to decide thei * 
A task force has to be created at block-lev" p 
Initiate direct dialogue between me pas 
functionaries of Panchayat Samiti and dom! n al 
women NGO groups to acquaint wo™ nent 
Srassroot level with different develoP" the 
Schemes and their proper functioning !°" ne 
effective implementation of schemes Furthe® ef 
Powers and Privileges of the elected vated" 
representatives in tural areas are to be pl" an’ 
“ya and these should be distributed to WO™ ibe 
representatives. At present, the wome? ) tik? 
three-tier Panchayatiraj system, Wo! 
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dummy, wherein their husbands or male References : 


: Supporters work on their behalf. The political i S.P. Mittal. 7 d F 
decision-making should be thrust upon women Deve ta RE, SENET 
‘ evelopment. 
representatives. E 
ae n. 5 2 Robin Sharp (1995) : "Organising for Change," 
District-level monitoring committees In Sustainable Development : the Earth Scan 
should be formed to monitor crimes against Reader by J.Kirk by et.al pp.309-327. 


women, which create hinderances and mental 3 Eo Forum (1991) : Vol.15 No.2 Jul 

blocks for rural women. Women should be given 4 sia F 

equal opportunity in education, health care and in , be re a ane See ae 
establishing cottage industries. They should have ~ hed Bare ore aig 


a voice in population control, environmental 

protection, pollution of air water and soil. In all 

these vital aspects such as health, education, 

a sear local self govt., and oreo Jyotirmati Samantaray is Assistant Information Officer, 
g crime against women, participation State Information Centre, Soochana Bhawan 

of women at the grassroot level is important. Bhubaneswar. 


Anniversary of the Martyrdom of Raghu-Dibakar 


GaIAE 29.00 Te 


Patrons Obs nein se 
one Gig sso wre 
AAAS Sasl 


Hon'ble Ministers, Shri Biswabhusan Harichandan and Shri Duryodhan Majhi and other 
guests at the State-level meeting organised by I & P.R. Department at Soochana Bhavan, 


Bhubaneswar on April 4, 2002. 


BISWANATH PANDIT PASSES AWAY 


Eminent freedom fighter and veteran trade union leader, Biswanath Pandit passed 
away at SCB Medical College and Hospital, Cuttack on May 18, 2002. He was 
84. Born on January 3, 1919, Pandit took active part in the freedom struggle. He 
became a Counciller of Cuttack Muncipality in 1952 and was elected its Chairman 
in 1973. He was also elected to the Orissa Legislative Assembly. Pandit worked 
as the President of the State unit of Janata Party in 1979. In 1980, he left active 

ident of Orissa Mehentar Sangh for over 50 


olitics. Pandit had been the Presi ! for ove 
on" He was also associated with several other unions. Hon'ble Chief Minister, 


Shri Naveen Patnaik and several members of the Council of Ministers expressed 


condolences. 


It is often said that the status and position of 
women in society is the best way to understand 
a Civilisation, its progress and _ its 
shortcomings. In case of India, women have 
come a long way from women sages and 
scholars in the Rig Vedic period to women in 
the armed forces, IT sector, politics industry 
and other significant areas while balancing 
their role as a daughter, wife and mother. This 
journey towards modernization has not been 
easy. Women have had to fight the traditional 
Indian male-dominated Society to emerge as 
Stronger and independent entities, While all 
these are positive developments, cases of rape, 
harassment at workplace and dowry deaths are 
rampant. Illiteracy and ignorance about their 
rights are still prevalent among a majority of 
the women. It was in this background that the 
Committee on the Status of Women in India 
(CSWI ) recommended nearly two decades 
ago, the setting up ofa National Commission 
for Women to fulfill the surveillance functions 
to facilitate redressal of grievances and to 


accelerate the socio-economic development of 
women. 


In January 1992 
Commission for Women 
as a statutory body u 
Commission for Women 


» the National 
(NCW), was set up 
nder the National 
Act, 1990 (Act No. 
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‘National Commission for Women 


P.L.B. Feature 


20 of 1990 of Govt.of India ) to review a 
constitutional and legal safeguards for wom ae 
recommend remedial legislative ieee 
facilitate redressal of grievances and acv 


; ting 
the Government on all policy matters affec 
women. 


As the problem of violence ee i 
women is multifaceted, the NCW has me 
a multi-pronged strategy to tackle the pro aa 
The Commission has initiated generat 
legal awareness among eormenes 
equipping them with the knowledge © these 
legal rights and with a capacity to ba theif 
rights. It assists women in redressal mel 
grievances through pre-litigation pened 
facilitate speedy delivery of justice to anize 
Parivarik Mahila Lok Adalats are Se 
in different parts of the country to revi n al 
existing provisions of the Constitution” 
other laws affecting uo ee 
Tecommending amendments there ins cl 
lacunae, inadequacies or shortcomings tivities 
legislations. It organises promotional a abou 
to mobilise women and get informatio shi in 
their status and recommend paradig™ jain's 
the empowerment of women. The Comssio" 
and Counselling Cell of the oe itt 
Processes the complaints received of), 
or suo moto under Section 20 of the N 


any 
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The complaints. received relate to domestic 
violence, harassment, dowry, torture, desertion, 
bigamy, rapé, refusal to register FIR, cruelty by 
husband, deprivation, gender discrimination and 
sexual harassment at work place. 


NCW tackles the problems by ensuring 
that investigations by the police are expedited 
and monitored. Family disputes are resolved 
or compromised through counselling. 


As per the 1997 Supreme Court 
Judgement on Sexual Harassment at 
Workplace, ( Vishakha Vs. State of Rajasthan 
) every employer is required to provide for 
effective complaints procedures and remedies 
including awarding of compensation to 
women victims. In sexual harassment 
complaints, the concerned organisations are 
urged to expedite cases and the disposal is 
monitored. For serious crimes, the 
Commission constitutes an Inquiry Committee 
which makes spot enquiries,examines various 
Witnesses, collects evidence and submits the 
report with recommendations. The 
implementation of the report is monitored by 
the NCW. } 


The complaints received by the NCW 
show the trend of crimes against women and 
suggests systemic changes needed for reducing 
them. The complaints are analysed to 
understand the gaps in the routine functioning 
of government in tackling violence against 
Women and to suggest correctional measures. 
The complaints are also used as case studies 
for sensitization programmes for the police, 
judiciary, prosecutors, forensic scientists, 
defence lawyers and other administrative 


functionaries. 


e Commission 
workshops and 


From time to time th 
, Conducts seminars, 


conferences and sponsors such events by 
providing financial assistance to research 
organisations and NGOs. The important areas 
so far covered include women in detention, 
violence against women; sexual harassment 
at work place; educational, health and 
employment aspects; women in agriculture 
and panchayati raj sector; custodial justice and 
mental health institutions. 


The NCW holds public hearings on 
issues affecting large sections of women such 
as crime against women, women in 
unorganised labour sector, women in 
agriculture and women of minority groups. 
The deposition at these enquiries helps in 
appreciating the problems and initiating 
remedial action. As a measure of arousing 
public awareness and breaking bureaucratic 
apathy, public hearings under vigilant activists 
like Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer and Swami 
Agnivesh were held to understand problems 
and expedite solutions in the case of Kol 
women of Bundelhekhand; deserted women 
of hill districts in U.P., rape case of girl 
children of Tamil Nadu , unorganised women 
labour and minority communities of Tamil - 
Nadu; creche workers’ enquiry and tribal 
women of Dindigul, Tamil Nadu. 


Special studies are conducted by the 
NCW on social mobilisation, maintenance and 
divorced women, panchayat raj in action, 
women labour under contract, gender bias in 
judicial decisions, family courts, gender- 
component in various Commissions’ reports 
on women, violence against women, women’s 
access to health and education in slums to help 
in formulation of NCW’s policies for 
recommendations. Special studies of NCW 
focus on development of health facilities 
among: women belonging to the scheduled 


tribe communities; women of weaker sections - 
socio-economic development of scheduled caste 
women; mentally disabled women; credit needs 


of women - the Gramin Banks and the widows 
of Vrindavan. 


The NCW also constitutes Expert 
Committees for dealing with such special 
issues as may be taken up by the Commission 
from time to time. Some important issues 
taken up by the NCW include sexual 
harassment at workplace, women in detention, 
anti-arrack movement, issues concerning 
prostitution and political and technological 
empowerment of women in agriculture. 


To meet the information needs of the 
Commission and various interested 
individuals and organisations, the NCW 
Started its own Library in 1994, It has now 
evolved as a de facto Resource Centre for 
research scholars/ activists with a collection 
of nearly 2300 books covering different issues 
relating to women’s advancement. Besides, the 
library collection includes important reference 
books, like encyclopedia, Directories of 
NGO’s as well as the complete set of 
Halsbury’s Laws of England (4th Edition), 
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Bhavan on Apri 


125, 2002, 


Besides publishing its own books from 
time to time, the NCW also sponsors research 
studies on various aspects concerning women 
issues and helps in getting them published. oa! 
a hundred publications, both in English and Hine, 
have so far been published. 


The Commission undertakes visits 10 
evaluate the progress of development aie 
in various states. Ithas so far covered Tamil Na ns 
Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Prades : 
Orissa, Sikkim, Madhya Pradesh, Assam, Tyee 
and Manipur.Women’s movement in the cou? of 
was brought to the forefront by the efforts #4 
NGOs. The Commission interacts and i : 
with NGOs and the State Commissions © 
ensuring gender equality and empowerme? the 
women. The Commission also interacts i est 
media, social activists and academics to ee in 
ways of ensuring due representation of Wome 
all spheres. Individuals interested in getting” vais 
with the Commission may contactat its ComP® vies 
Cell. The number is 91-11-3222369. Ena" 
can even be e-mailed to membersecteta)™ 
nationalcommissionforwomen.org. 


i ‘ mess 
* 8th March is observed as International W° 
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Caring the Aged, Children and Women 


R.N. Swain 


Government of India, as a policy matter, has 
decided to provide ph) sical, social, emotional 
psychological and economic support to the aged 
people and have acted upon in formulating some 
important schemes, which have been discussed 
below. 


(i) While deciding on the issue of the 
sufferings of the uncared for aged, who are 
debarred of their family support and are unable 
to keep body and soul together, do come under 
welfare programme by the State Government. 


(i) The important schemes are (a) Old age 
Pension schemes, (b) Old age home, (c) Day care 
Centre, (d) Mobile care unit, etc. 


In addition, the State Government has 
also taken a policy decision to support aged 
Persons under the State Old Age Pension 
Schemes and do also run Old Age Homes 
through their own findings. 


Background for policies for women 


Ina State, where women constitute about 
50% of the population, it is expected that they 
would have access to at least 50% of the benefits 
and opportunities available. Indicators, however, 
show marginalisation of women in the process of 
development, Sex ratio has seen a decline from 
1053 females per thousand males to 972 females 


per 1000 males in 1991, over five decades. While 
education is recognised as an important instrument 
of social change, female literacy rate stands at 
50.97% as against the male literacy rate of 
75.95%. Women's limited access to health 
infrastructures and nutrition is revealed from the 
fact that 80% of the women in the reproductive 
age group suffer from anaemia, 30.7% of maternal 
deaths occur due to toxaemia and only 23.9% of 
deliveries are attended to by trained birth 
attendants. While in the economic process women 
suffer from the discriminatory wage practices, the 
burden of household chores discharged by the 


- women goes unacknowledged. Female work 


participation rate as main workers stands at only 
18.8%. 


Constitution of India guarantees equal 
access to women in the process of development 
as enshrined in articles 14, 15 and 16. Equality 
before law, prohibition of discrimination on 
grounds of sex etc. Equality of opportunity with 
regard to employment. Article 39(a), (d) and (e) 
and article 42 Directive Principles of State policy 
enunciate the right to an adquate means of 
livelihood for men and women equally, equal pay 
for equal work, protection of the health of 
workers-men, women and children and just and 
humane conditions of work and maternity relief. 


Efforts of State Government and 
Government of India 


* 


A separate department for Women and 
Child Development was created in 1994 in 
order to focus attention on women's 
developmen t. 


+ Orissa is one of the first states to have 


implemented one-third representation of women 
, in all local self Government Institutionss and 
Panchayatiraj Institutions. 


ig In another pathbreaking achievement 


30% reservation for wome has been ensured 
in all Government jobs upto Class-II level. 
(The Orissa Civil Services Reservation of 


Vacancies for women in public services) 
Rules, 1994. 


* To enhance participation of women in 
the cooperative sector, Orissa Cooperative 
Societies Act, 1962 has been amended. 
Making it mandatory to have 1/3rd members 
as women for registration 22 women Banks 
have been opened in the State. 


* A State Commission for women has 


been started w.e.f. 14.1.1933 (The Orissa State 
Commission for Women Act, 1993), 

* A Women's Development Corporation 
in the name and style of "Mahila Vikash 


Samabaya Nigam" has been active with effect 
from 5.3.1991., 


* Under nutrition programme, pregnant 


and lactating women are given double ration. 


* 


S irrespective of their age and about 
50% of the funds under State and National Old 
Age pension schemes flow to women. 
* State Government has launched "Misgi 

Mw Mission 
Shakti", a Self Help Mission forEmp 


owerment 
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_,__ State Government provides Pension to | 


of Women for consolidation and strengthening of 
existing Self Help groups and promotion ofnew 
groups. 
* 


Training and Extension for Women 1n 
Agriculture (TEWA) Programme seeks i 
upgrade skills of women in farming, there HL 
increase agricultural productivity and income 
of women farmers. 


: ‘action 
* Efforts have been made in the direction 


jon, 
of marketing support awareness ema d 
vocational training, skill developmen 
rehabilitation of women. 


Welfare of Children 


India's continued commitment t0 om 
cause of welfare and development of childr¢ 
has been explicity expressed pei 
Constitutional provisions, the National Po a 
on children and more recently the rat 
Plan of Action. The Plan of Action isa fol ks 
up to the World Summit for Children. It pit 
out quantifiable goals for achievement W! 

a definite timeframe. 


There has been continuing ei 
Conscious efforts to ensure better child aed 
and safe motherhood in the State. Wee: 
schemes are under implementation by att 
Government in the field of health, 1u"" the 
education immunisation etc. fo" nto 
development of children, The Govern™® its 
Orissa proposes to reiterate and reafft an of 
commitment by launching the State" jut 
Action for children. This document aL and 
the goals for the development of childt® 


in the 
A jthin 
the steps directed to achieve them Wi" 

next five years, ‘ 


- ep duce 
Government of India have ne 108 
J uvenile Justice Act for prevention and¢ ich jas 
of juvenile and social mal-adjustment 


4 


come into force with effect from 2.10.1987. 
Under the scheme, neglected and delinquent 
Juveniles, irrespective of caste, creed and religion 
are admitted, maintained and reformed inthe 
observation homes, the special homes and 
rehabilitation homes set up by Government. 


! The scheme for adoption is being 
implemented in the State of Orissa for 
rehabilitation of destitutes and abandoned children 
through adoption in the families. There are three 
placement agencies have been established. 


For welfare of orphan and destitute 
children, the State Government also run 85 
orphanages through voluntary organisations in 
which the State Government takes care of the 
upkeepment, education and rehabilitation of 
orphan boys and girls. 


Government of India as well as the State 
Government also have implemented Sisu Gruha 
Scheme (home for infants) for care and non- 
Institutional rehabilitation of children through in- 
Country adoption. 

Welfare of Girl Children 


Efforts were undertaken by Government 
Of India as wella s State Government to bring into 
focus the situation of young girls. The impetus for 
these efforts were provided by the reasoning that 
the situation of girls anticiaptes the socially and 
Culturally disadvantaged condition of women 
limiting their development and constraining their 
childhood. 


Rehabilitation of women in distress 


The objective fo the scheme is to identify 
the distressed women and provide tem training 
and support for their economic re 
the society, NGOs working unde 
bear 10% expenditure and balane 
by the Government. An amount 0 


1 the scheme 


e 90% is borne 
fRs.3.75 lakh 
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habilitation in 


has been provided in non-plan and Rs.4.13 lakh 
in the State Plan during the year 2000-2001. 


Working Women's Hostel 


Government of India have sanctioned a 
scheme grant in-aid for construction of 
working women's hostel through registered 
NGOs and Corporations. The scheme has been 
inoperation from the year 1984-85. 
Construction of 15 Hostels have been 
completed with 910 seats and 11 hostels are 
under construction. An amount of Rs.2.00 lakh 
has been provided in the E.P. during the year 


2000-2001. 
Indira Mahila Yojana (IMY) 


The central scheme of Indira Mahila 
Yojana has been implemented in six KBK 
districts covering seven blocks. An amount 
of Rs.26.70 lakh has been sanctioned in favour 
of six districts. 638 homogenous groups have 


~ been formed under the scheme. 


NORAD Scheme 

The Norweign Agency for 
international development (NORAD) offers 
assistance for seting up employment 
generation project ona sustained basis for poor 
and needy women both in urban slums and 
rural areas indifferent trades. In the year 1997 
MVSN was entrusted with the responsibility 
of pre-sanction appraisal of projects received 
from the NGOs and other eligible 
organisations and for recommendation of 
viable projects to Government of India 


sanction. 
Support to Training and Employment 
Programme for Women (STEP) 

Mahila Vikash Samabaya Nigam has 
been entrusted with the task of conducting 
technical scrutiny of proposals intended to develop 
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etal ber of short 
traditional vocation in the state under STEP women and girls in distress. = pie 026.7 
scheme and forwarding to State Government for stay homes for women in t 3 eather 
onward recommendation to Government of India. Government of India recently enhan 


51 lakh. 
The OMFED is implementing STEP scheme in _ of the scheme from 1.67 lakh to Rs.4.5 
Orissa. 


Short Stay Home Sa 
This is a Central Sectorscheme. The aim RN. Swain was Additional Secretary to Gove 


Orissa, 
: , Department of Water Resources, Govt. of 
of the scheme is to provide short stay homes for Bhubaneswar 


CENTRE OF EXCELLENCE IN BIO-TECHNOLOGY SOON 
Orissa will soon have a centre 
the. vast bio-resources of the 


5 : in 
as a centre of excellence in technology; the most wanted branch of science 
the new millennium, 


F iple 
After a formal Tequest by Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik to oe 
Prime Minister, Shri A.B.Vajpayee, all formalities in this regard are over. However, the prop ! 
for taking overis awaiting the approval 


J of Union Cabinet, as it involves Union Finance Ministe™® 
ned. Hon'ble Minister for Science and Technology, Orissa, Shri Ranendra Pratap Swain, W t 
has been instrumental in the indeavour, met Hon'ble Union Finance Minister, Shri eae 
Sinha alongwith Hon'ble Union Water-Resource's Minister, Shri Arjun Sethi and explain 
the 'mportance of taking over, During discussions, Shri Swain emphasized that since theD ite 
1S not opening a new institute but only taking over an already stablished institute with requ!" 
infrastructure, there should not be any problem for obtaining cle The Union Finan? 
Minister assured him that he would look into the matter aoa tis cea 
n Since the State is now reeling under Severe finan, 
rovide requir. i isti 
a Life Salas asta, sts Of sophisticated equip 
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Institute. a Proposal was ubr li ei 
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The United Nation Development Programme 
(UNDP) assisted multi-crore sericulture (tassar) 
development programme has completed its first 
year of operation in the tribal dominated 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and Dhenkanal districts 
of Orissa. The 7 year multi-crore programme 
began in 2000-01 and was to be completed in 
2007. It has developed a two-pronged strategy; 
there is focus on sericulture, cocoon development 
of extinct variety and financial inputs to tribal 
tassar farmers in these districts of Orissa. 


Similipal housed the biggest Sal forest in 
Asia, which has been embedded with care variety 
of world famous tassar cocoons like Modal and 
Bogai. But of late, due to massive destruction of 
forest cover as well as increasing human 
habitation, it has lost the natural propensity to 
regenerate these rare variety of tassar cocoons 
from its leaves; causing more and more 
degradation of Sal forests. The seri-scientists have 
found a sort of link between the tassar cocoons, 
which thrive on Sal tree leaves, and the 
maintenance of the eco habitat. 

"This was threatened of late, and some 
Tare variety of cocoons were gradually winding 
Up, causing imbalance to Similipal biosphere," said 
Shri S.N. Patnaik, Asst. Director, Sericulture- 
cum-Incharge of UNDP project. Department of 
Sericulture, Government of Oriss 
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The Sericulture Development Programme in 
Similipal Biosphere 


* Silk Board have jointly collaborated on the Modal 


a and Central - 


Janaki Ballav Dash 


Eco-Race Conservation Project in Similipal. In 
its first operational year, the project has produced 
22 lakh Modal variety cocoons and released it to 
the Sal forest of Similipal. Bogai, another rare 
variety of tassar cocoons, worth 2.50 lakh was 
also released in the biosphere, which will naturally 
enhance the rare tassar-silk variety in this Similipal 
region. The other strategy of the UNDP assisted 
project was improvementin the tassar cultivation 
sector, thereby targeting the tribal beneficiaries. 
Accordingly, it has already covered 450, 250 & 
90 tribal tasar-rearers respectively in the districts 
of Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Mayurbhanj to 
improve their socio-economic condition so that 
they could devote more time for the growth chart 
of tassar cultivation in these districts of Orissa. In 
order to strengthen the institutional development 
process, it has also aimed at improving the other 
aspects, e.g, installation of first motorised tassar 
rearing unit at Kuliana in Mayurbhanj. Earlier the 
districts in Orissa were only producing tassar 
eggs, now with the help of reeling machines they 
could reel fibres. The UNDP assisted project has 
also introduced the crop-insurance facility for 
tassar farmers for the first time in the State. 


_—— 
Janaki Ballav Dash lives at Sri Ramji Bhavan, Temple | 
Street, Baripada - 757001 , Mayurbhanj. 
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The Chief Minister Meets the Prime Minister 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik called 
on Hon'ble Prime Minister of India, Shri Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee in New Delhi on May 18, 2002. The Chief 
Minister highlighted the issue of distress sale of paddy 
in the State and urged the Prime Minister to direct 
the Food Corporation of India to procure paddy from 
the paddy-surplus districts of the State. The FCI 
would buy paddy directly from the farmers of 
Bolangir district on an experimental basis. Shri 
Patnaik drew the Prime Minist 
shortage of storage s 
the assistance of th 


er's attention to the 
pace for food.grains and sought 
e Centre to construct additional 


: inister - 
ay Hon'ble Chief Minister with Hon'ble Prime Mint 
godowns to store one million tonne food grains. The 


nece! 
of d 


. arr ini oe 
Chief Minister also tequested the Prime Minister ae 
Ssary support to the State for the speedy implem 


oe 


Shri Naveen Patnaik ai 
Patnaik with 
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evelopment programmes. 


.— energy 
The Chief Minister also had talks with the Union E 


A Jation 
Minister, Shri Suresh Prabhu on the issue of power crisis 
by the NTPC in the State. It is expected that the pow 
would be over soon, 


inisteh 
The Chief Minister also met the Union Finance Mi the 
Shri Yo 
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Swant Sinha and had a discussion with him Wie the 

Support the State required fi ntre to Over. the 
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fiscal problem. During the financial year 2002-200"" 6 
Planning Commissi 
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on has agreed to extend a special @ es unde! 
Togramme for the KBK districts. One lakh more hous 
for these districts 


TAN HOCKEY TEAM 


Hon’ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik inaugurating a 


Sub-Treasury and a Branch of UCO Bank in the premises of Orissa 


Legislative Assembly on April 1, 2002. Hon’ble Speaker, 
Shri Sarat Kumar Kar is present. 


Shri Naveen Patnaik giving away the first annual 
grants to Pani Panchayats at Soochana Bhavan, 
2002. Commissioner-cum-Secretary, Water 

t, Shri Bijay Kumar Patnaik is present. 


Hon’ble Chief Minister, 
operation and maintenance 
Bhubaneswar on April 1, 
Resources Departmen 
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Hon’ ble Chief 
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Women’s 
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College on 


atnaik at the foundation 
April 7, 2002. Shri 


Smt. Bijayalaxmj Patn: 


a 
day of Khandape® 
4 Prasanna Kumar Patasani, MP an 
aik, MLA are present 


Hon’ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik and other distinguished 

after offering floral tributes to Dr B.R. Ambedkar at his 

.G. Square, Bhubaneswar on the occasion of his birth 
anniversary on April 14, 2002. 


persons, 
statue at A 
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tnaik laying the foundation stone of Farmers 


Hon’ ief Minister, Shri Naveen Pa he fe 
on Laeeee Advisory Centre at RCM grounds, Hinjilicut on April 12, 2002. 


(iii) 


| | Thi 
i 1, N.C.C., New De 
-K. Bopanna, Director General, food 
ne i 2 a to his Excellency — Shri 
at jeden at Raj Bhavan on April 17, 2002. 


ce, Shri Ajit Kumar 
Patnaik are Present. 


(iv) 


Hon’ble Chief Minister. Shri N 
- aveen Patnaik paying | 
to the martyr, Upendra Bhoi at Biju Patnaik pee aitiacerd 


on April 18, 2002. Shri Panchanan Kanungo, MLA is present 


aik paying last respects 
Biju Patnaik Air Port, 


April 30, 2002. 


Shri Naveen Patn 
Shrikrushna Samantaray at 


Hon’ ble Chief Minister, 


to the martyr, 
Bhubaneswar on 


Hon’ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik giving away prizes to 
successful students of Erbanga Navodaya Vidyalaya at its annual 
function on April 25, 2002. Hon’ble Minister for Panchayati Raj, 

Shri Surendranath Naik is present. 


ACY RELATIONSHIP 
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(vi) 


Shri Sarat Kumar Kar, Hon’ble Ministers, Shri Arabind Dhali and 
Shri Amar Prasad Satpathy, several MLAs and other distinguished persons, 
after offering floral tributes to Utkal Gourav Madhusudan Das 
on the occasion of his birth anniversary on April 28, 2002. 
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Shri Naveen Patnaik at the annual day 


*ble Chief Minister, = 
Hon’ble lege Union, Cuttack on April 26, 2002. 


celebrations of Ravenshaw Co 
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Hon , Shri Naveen Patnaik conferring Madhu A be nee ea ai 

renowned physician, Dr Gopal Chandra Kar on the occasion of the birt . ses Be 
Utkal Gourav Madhusudan Das, organised by the Old Boys ee ae Legislative 

Collegiate School, Cuttack on April 28, 2002. Hon’ble Speaker of Oris 

i Assembly, Shri Sarat Kumar Kar is present. 


= It 
Hon’ble Minister for Finance, Shri Ramakrushna Patnaik and Hon’ble Minister fo 
L&PR,, Shri Duryodhan Majhi at the Meetin: 

ta) 


8 Organised at Soochana 
asion of the birthday of late Maharaja Krushna Chas 
n April 26, 2002. Shri Basanta Kumdr Panigrahi, Preside 
mmilani and Professor Biswaranjan are present. 


Bhubaneswar on the occ 
Gajapati Narayan Dev o 
of Utkal Sa: 


ee (viii) 


Biju Babu Remembered 


Hon’ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik, Hon’ble Ministers, 

Shri Biswabhusan Harichandan, Shri Arabinda Dhali and Shri Amar Prasad Satapathy, 
Dr Prasanna Kumar Patsani, M.P., Smt. Kumudini Patnaik, M.P., Shri Jogendra Behera, 
MLA, Shri Tapas Kumar Das, MLA and Shri Ajit Das, MLA at the statue of late Biju 
Patnaik on the occasion of his death anniversary on April 17, 2002. 


Capital Foundation Day Observed 


Hon’ble Speaker of Orissa Legislative Assembly, Shri Sarat Kumar Kar, 
Hon’ble Ministers, Shri Biswabhusan Harichandan and Shri Surendranath Naik, 
on the occasion of the Capital Foundation Day on April 13, 2002. 
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came a om ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik releasing the special 
Exhibiten 7 ae se Utkal Prasanga at the State-level function organised at the 
Hageitiedan ak tha s, Unit-IIl, Bhubaneswar. Hon'ble Ministers, Shri Biswabhusan 
ri Duryodhan Majhi, and Shri Prasanna Kumar Patsani, M.P.are present. 


late Biju Patnaik in New Delhi on April 2, 2002 
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